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Tired of searching 
endlessly for the 
information you 
need to plan 
your day? 


We have everything you 
need all in one place. 


From Restaurants to 
Theaters to Events, 
AccessOKC.com has it 

much more! 


www.accessokc.com 



^Heacf West j'OP the adventure of a lifetime. From the nation’s finest minor 
league baseball park to our new riverwalk canal that winds through the historic Bricktown 
district in downtown Oklahoma City, there's plenty to see and do. Let the natural wonders 
of the world surround you in our new IWERKS large format theater. Our nationally acclaimed 
zoo boasts animals from every corner of the globe. The National Cowboy & 
Western Heritage Museum can transport you back to the days of the wagon train, 
There’s so much more, of course. Come to Oklahoma City and see how the west was fun. 
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A Tale of Two Trucks 

An American Classic . . . For Less 


^Hhave the bestoftimes and / eave the worst of ti nies in the dust in 4x<f 
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Hangers, / 150 


Expedii ions, Excursions 


(R eynold s) 

Your Adventure Begins Here 


FOHD * LINCOLN * MEHCURY - MAZDA 

Where Nobody Beats Our Price - Not Now ... Not Ever! 

ON THE M 1 1 .E IN NOKMAN. OK 

405-321-2411 *800-045-2 120 ■ www.reynoldsautos.com 
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‘As I climbed up the serpen- 
tine trail, a large smile spread 
across my face.The curves 
were so smooth; the view to 
my left got bigger and bigger; 
and I started to develop a 
rhythm. My passenger gave 
me a thumbs-up. and we 
began our dance across the 
ridge tops.’ 

— from ‘Seven Great Outdoor 
Adventures’ (page 42) 
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His is as all-American as it gets. 
Randy Swanson, one of seven contrib- 
uting writers for this issue's fourteen- 
page cover package, “Seven Great 
Outdoor Adventures” (page 42) „ writes 
lovingly about Oklahoma City’s 
Bricktown Ballpark and the Oklahoma 
Red Hawks. A lifelong fan of the game, 
Swanson, pictured here at the ballpark 
with his oldest son David, proudly lays 
claim to two other young boys: Joel, 
eight, and Luke, five. When not found 
behind third base, Swanson, a govern- 
ment relations consultant, can likely be 
tracked down for some good old- 
fashioned policy won king. 
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Oklahoma Today welcomes back 
contributing editor Nancy Woodard, 
who, with this issue, returns to writing 
tor the magazine on a regular basis. 
Woo da rd , fo rrner Oklai i a ma T od ay 
senior editor, will once again be 
sourcing and writing Marketplace 
(page 12), for years a popular depart- 
ment. “Although it's only a two-page 
spread, it has always been one of my 
favorites, mostly because of its tight 
text, catchy subheads, great items, and 
large graphics,” she says. Woodard, 
now a proprietor of an online business, 
also writes for Midwest Living ; 


W 1 1 h t we n ty yea rs o f ex peri e n ce 
behind him at eight Oklahoma newspa- 
pers, advertising director Walt Disney 
joined the Oklahoma Today staff in 
September 2000. “It is refreshing to 
work with ihe dedicated professionals at 
Oklahoma Today” says the OSU alum. 
“And, unlike some magazines, the 
integrity of our editorial product is 
never compromised by the promise of a 
story for advertising.” Curious about his 
name? Disney, a distant relative of the 
original, was born in Bakersfield, 
California, the year Disneyland opened. 
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Clean places, friendly faces 




Love's Country is growing, with new locations from California to Ohio and 
more on the way As a reflection of our growth, we have a new name, too: 
Love's Travel Stops and Country Stores. 


But we're still the same people from Oklahoma, with quality fuel, fountain 
drinks, hot coffee, great food, clean restrooms, ATMs, phones, and gifts. 


The next time you need a snack, fuel, a fountain drink or just directions, 

remember that you're in the new, larger 
Love's Country and we're probably just 
down the road. We'll be looking for you. 


Visit our website for locations, amenities, special savings and much more! 

www.loves.com 
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ESTABLISHED 1925" KREBS, OK® 
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CiaoY’all! 

Since 1925, Pete’s Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma’s Little Italy — 
has delighted diners with fresh, fam- 
ily-style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete’s Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark lor three generations, 

* Mierobrewery 
• Perfect for tour groups 
• Banquet fad lilies for up to 250 



Open M-Sat 4pm * Sunday Noon 
(918) 423-2042 * Pax (91 Hi 423*7859 
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DENTAL CARE 

Sixteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistiy 
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Downtown Center 
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Jeffrey T. 
McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC.OK 73103 
405-232-0303 
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All for One 


N ever show a fool unfinished work, trust yourself, and hire 

people smarter than you. All bits of advice that 1 recall frequently in the 
course of my work. That last suggestion* from John Kennedy Jr,* 1 overheard him 
say one evening when I worked at George. His grandmother had given him the advice — 
good advice* 1 always thought. 

For the most part* I've succeeded at that. And like a mother's advice to marry some- 
one you genuinely like — obvious as it may seem — I too have succeeded in assembling 
an editorial staff 1 like. And love. At Oklahoma Today , “team” is more than an over- 
used “Let's inspire the troops” kind of word. It’s critical to what we do* this magazine 
getting to your hands* photocredits placed correctly* facts checked, language elevated 
from wooden to lyrical (at least we hope). From our designers at Walker Creative who 
skillfully package words with images* to the four-color service bureau of Cherokee Color 
who spend hours processing the prepress materials* to our editorial assistants who tele- 
phone all over kingdom come searching for information. We are a unit from the word 
go, and consequently we are bonded in head and heart. 

That understanding* that connectedness, gives special meaning to OU's recent na- 
tional championship. From Coach Bob Sloops on down to the trainer- in-training, the 
victor)' required every player and every staff member to fulfill his end of the bargain. 
An easy task — if you're committed. 

That awareness lends particular significance to the recent deaths of those men and 
boys who played and worked for the OSU men ’s basketball team. To stand before thou- 
sands of mourners and eulogize an individual — or ten individuals — you spend the ma- 
jority of your waking hours with* as Coach Eddie Sutton did on the last day of January* 
would at once be the ultimate tragedy and a priceless gift. To remember the dead so 

w personally and recognizably must he 

among the most painful blessings. I 
shudder at the thought of ever assum- 
ing the task. 

Then again, they say to the scribblers 
of the world to write about that which 
you're most afraid.,.and that which 
makes you happy. Here goes. 

Steffie is a gift to the English lan- 
guage, her wit and wisdom none can 
match. Aimee* a fresh petal with 
boundless enthusiasm and solid judg- 
ment. Joan* our fearless leader equipped with compassion and brains. Sunny Melanie 
Breeden* always up for feminine bonding and a thoughtful phone call. Andrea keeps 
us hip and sassy, Priscilla fashionably on our toes. Colleen is our organizer* always 
true to her word with dance moves to boot. Becky* our mother. Lisa* our quiet rock. 
Melanie Holt* a daily surprise with her charming giggle. Walt — you should see him 
on a mechanical bull — is a reminder that focus can be fun* too. Kim* with that smile* 
and Roger* oh Roger* those Twizzlers he brings and the sunglasses he wears. 

OU football and OSU basketball — in victory and defeat— have given us the oppor- 
tunity to reflect on our own teams* every player* every leader* every motion. Thanks* 
Stoops and Sutton* for the memories. 



Editor Louisa McCone and publisher Joan Hen- 
derson at the Sooner Celebration on January 2 
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The Revised Edition 


An updated edition of the Special Memorial issue of Oklahoma Today is 
now available. Call today to reserve your copy of this critically acclaimed 
issue for only $9,95, plus $4 for shipping and handling. Major credit cards 
accepted. This expanded edition will not be included with regular 
subscriptions to Oklahoma Today. 


Call toll free 1-800-777-1793 

Or order online at oklahomatoday.com 




The Business issue and the Year in Review 
reflect Oklahoma Today's new logo, 
redesigned after sixteen years. 


Ever Better Quality Control 

I received my copy of the latest Okla- 
homa Today (January-February 2001) 
and have enjoyed every word. Reading 
about Oklahoma businesses is always 
exciting, and you all did a marvelous job 
of picking who and what businesses to 
profile. The new mast is great, very dis- 
tinctive, and— as Louisa McCone put it 
so well in her editor's letter- — looks bet- 
ter every time you see it. Funny how our 
tastes change through the years. I looked 
at the pictures of those earlier masts and 
couldn’t fathom having them on the 
magazine as it is now. 

I especially liked reading the story on 
George Kaiser (“Money Talks”). After 
having worked in the oil industry on ac- 
quisition teams as long as I have, George 
Kaiser was often the talk around the con- 
ference table. From what I know of the 
man, your choice of questions captured 
him extremely well. 




You are doing such a wonderful job 
bringing the magazine forward to new 
heights. A few months ago, 1 let one of 
my other editors borrow my archive 
copy of the Oil issue from several years 
back. She hadn't read the magazine in a 
number of years and was surprised at 
how much it had changed for the better. 
1 said, “Wait until you’ve seen the newer 
issues,” and took some recent ones by. 
She told me last week she'd sent in her 
subscription- 

loan Rhine 
Claremore 

Editor's response ; While we fully realize 
Ms. Rhine writes for the magazine, we 
cottldn 7 pass up the opportunity to publish 
her letter* She assures us t however t that this 
is not mere puffery. 

Everybody Loves Company 

Props again for an elegant Oklahoma 
Today magazine ( fan u ary- February 
2001). 1 learned a new meaning for two 
fairly common words, “flag” and “mast.” 
The history of business in Oklahoma 
(page 36) is just the right sauce for your 
entree of contemporary business devel- 
opments in our home state. And in the 
portfolio, “In Good Company” (page 66), 
there you are, introducing the ten biggies 
in Oklahoma. Yes, “you're doin' fine, 
Oklahoma"; in fact, the editors of Okla- 
homa Today are fast becoming the grand 
chefs of literary cuisine. 

O.W. Jones Jr. 
La Jolla, California 

Sixty-Six That 

In your recent Business issue, on page 68 
in “in Good Company,” you write that 
Frank Phillips was sixty -six years old when 
Phillips Petroleum Company was started. 
In fact, when the company was incorpo- 
rated on June 13, 1917, Frank Phillips was 
forty-three years old. At the first board of 
directors meeting on August 8, 1917, 
Frank Phillips was elected president and 
director, L.R. Phillips was elected vice 
president and director, and Henry E. 
Koopman was elected secretary- treasurer 
and director. 
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Frank Phillips turned sixtv-six on No- 
vember 28, 1939, with probably the big- 
gest birthday bash Oklahoma has ever 
seen. The word sixty-six was not signifi- 
cant until 1927, when the company first 
mentioned it as a possible trademark. 
The first “Phillips Sixty-Six” appeared 
on the shield sign in 1928. 

Thanks for a great magazine. 

Jan Koopman Leyse 
Sun Valley, Idaho 

Witchy Woman 

Super job on the January- February 
2001 issue. Your magazine is a great 
builder of Oklahoma pride, and the 
Oklahoma Today staff continues to pro- 
duce one amazing issue after another. 1 
especially enjoyed “In Good Company,” 
which featured Sonic and Ditch Witch, 
two of our agency’s most important cli- 
ents. To be associated with two of the 
ten companies profiled is a very reward- 
ing feeling for all of us at Fellers Mar- 
keting and Advertising. 

Regarding the Ditch Witch logo: This 
internationally known icon features a 
friendly looking witch riding a shovel, 
not a broom as reported in the article. 
This makes more sense, especially since 
the Ditch Witch organization is the 
world leader in the service line trenching, 
directional drilling, and underground 
construction industry. 

Again, congratulations on another 
great issue. Keep up the good work! 

John Odgers 
Director of Creative Sendees 
Fellers Marketing and Advertising 
Oklahoma City 

A Winning State 

I really enjoy your magazine. The lat- 
est issue, the Year in Review 2000, is 
great as well. I just wanted to mention a 
couple of national championships that 
were not in the issue. Jn May, the Okla- 
homa State University women's eques- 
trian team won (in its first year) the In- 
tercollegiate Horse Show Association 
national title in western team competi- 
tion in Atlanta, Georgia. 


a I OKLAHOMA TODAY 


In June, the Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity men’s golf team won their ninth na- 
tional championship in Alabama under 
legendary coach Mike Holder. Charles 
Howell, a junior, also took the indi- 
vidual championship of the tourna- 
ment. (Howell, who was also voted the 
Big 12’s Athlete of the Year, passed up 
his senior year at GSU to turn pro). 

Thanks for the wonderful issues! 

David Johnson 
Tulsa 

We’re Blushing 

We just got our copy of the Year in 
Review 2000 yesterday, and let me tell 
you, it looks awesome. Everything is 
pul together so well, and the cover is 
beautiful! (I really like the masthead 
redesign, also.) Of course, Em a huge 
OU fan, so l loved the Oklahoman of 
the Year article and the accompanying 
p i c t u res o n O U a n d thei r we 1 1 - d e se r ved 
victory (“Back on Top”). Since we’ve 
moved to Texas, 1 hadn’t heard about 


some of those notable people who died 
and was quite saddened (“Farewell”). 

I normally just browse through the 
magazine when it arrives and then try 
to really read through it on the week- 
end, hut this time 1 actually sat down 
and looked through it from front to 
back before I even took my shoes off to 
relax. Tm still finishing some of the 
articles because 1 was so excited to see 
what else was in the issue. 

This one is definitely award winning. 
Congratulations on an excellent issue. 

Kelly Tyler 
Irving, Texas 

From the Guest Book 

Okla h o nta Today co n t i n u es t o b e 
tops. 1 can’t tell you what a delight it is 
to re c e i ve ea c h i s s u e. E v e r y in on t h w e 
marvel as we believe, “It can’t be bet- 
ter,” and lo and behold, it is. 

The creativity, photos, writing, for- 
mat, and styling — you are great, and it 
seems you don’t miss a thing. Con- 


gratulations. Keep up the good work. 
Our guests love your product, too. 

Phyllis Murray 
The Mont ford Inn 
Norman 

Great Review 

Just wanted to write a quick note and 
tell you how impressed 1 was with your 
latest issue featuring the Oklahoma 
Sooner football team on the cover 
(Year in Review 2000). Excellent pho- 
tography, design, and content. 

Chad Will mi ng 
Edmond 


Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and 
must include name, address, and a daytime 
phone number. Send letters to: OMahemo 
Today, Attn. Editor. P.O, Box 53384. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 52 or fax to 
(405) 522-4588. Address electronic mail to 
1 ette r s@o kl a horn a to day. co m . 



The Wkhho Mountains * Inset: Philbrook Museum. Tulsa 

treasures range from ancient mountains and miles of lakes 
to priceless art and artifacts, historic districts and vibrant cities. 

Free Oklahoma Travel Guide: 1 -800-652-6552 or travelok.com 
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Lawton 
Fort Sill 

CHAMBER 

COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 


Lawton Fort Sill 


Fort Sill 

National 

Landmark 


Re live history at the Fort Sill National Landmark, 
tlie most complete and best preserved frontier 
army post in the country. Each of the 46 st rue- 
lures in the museum represents a link to signifi- 
cant events and personalities from the late 19 lh 
century, famous military leaders such as Philip 
H, Sheridan. William !\ Sherman, George A. 
Custer Ranald Mackenzie and others left their 
mark here. Fierce warriors such as Geronlmo, 
\iiidie, Quaiiah Parker Wild Horse, Satanta, and 
Satank lived, fought and died here. Plan to visit 
the six surrounding cemeteries that are the final 
resting-place of many warriors and their families 
from the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes. 


437 Quattah Road 
Fort Sill. Oklahoma 
Phone: 

(580)442-5123 







hat shaped the 


Museum of the 
Great Plains 


The Percussive Arts 
Society Museum 


Experience the amazing architecture, interior design, and luiuiionalily of The 
Museum of the Great Plains in law ton. The expansive museum holds collec- 
tions and exhibitions pertaining to the cultural ami natural history of the 
Great Plains. View the Tutgley Store display, a centerpiece of the museum. 
The lingley display pays homage to the Jack lingley family* Beginning in 
1901, the lingley's operated a trading store in Indian Territory that offered 
handcrafted moccasins cradleboards. buckskin clothing* jewelry ami other 
items. Travel back in time as you learn about the store* that brought travelers 
and collectors in from afar. 


Tour a unique collection of percussive instruments from 
around the world at The Percussive Arts Society Museum. 
Trace the history of drumming and view ethnic instruments 
that reflect the diversity of percussion* Examine one-of-a- 
kind instruments, such as Musset's Celestaphone, that tie 
science and music together in astounding ways* Experi- 
ment with the sounds of percussion at the hands-on-ex- 
hibit or research information through publications, 
videos and recordings in the PAS Reference Library* 


601 NW Ferris Avenue 
Lawton. Oklahoma 
Phone: (580) 581-5460 
www.nniseumgn'atplains.orj* 


701 NW Ferris Avenue 
Lawton, Oklahoma 
Phone: 

(580) 353-1455 

www.pas.org 

percarts@pas.org 




From castle puzzles to space 
ice cream, check out these 
mementos from some of 
the most happen 
museums in 
the state, df/k 


Monkey Sea, 

Monkey Do 

Once found only 
between the pages of 
comic book ads, the sea 
monkeys in this space 
shuttle expedition at 
Oklahoma City’s 
Gmniplex have gone 
high-tech. Complete 
with high -beam light 
switch, built-in 
magnifier, and bubbler, 
these tiny crustaceans 
even come with a two- 
year guaranteed life 
span, fust add water. 
$21.95, Omniplex, 
(405) 602-3763. 


All in the Family 

This plastic, five- inch 
AliosaiiTus doesn't 
inspire any fear, but 
the cast bones of the 
thirty-nine- foot dong, 
meat-eating 
Smirophagamx 
maximus (another 
allosaurid) on display 
at the Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of 
Natural History in 
Norman will. Since the 
Satirophaganaxhas 
only been found in 
Oklahoma, it has yet to 
be reduced to toy size. 
Closest toy kin, the 
Allosaurus* $7.25. 
Excavations gift shop, 
(405)325-7815. 


Go Ahead, Bug Me 

This sterling silver and Baltic amber- studded 
dragonfly pin is one among many at the Sam 
Noble museum. Also on hand: a spider-in-a- 
web pin and ladybug earrings. Dragonfly, 

$ 1 00, Excavations, (405) 325-7815. 


PIECES OF THE 
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Letting the Walls Down 

One of only a handful of 
museums in the United 
States with a section of the 
former Berlin Wall, the 
Omniplex parades its 2,200- 
pound slab, “Kings of 
Freedom,” on everything 
from puzzle post cards to 
computer mouscpads. Mug, 
$4.95, (405) 602-3763* 


Hatchet job 

This Navajo folk art 
chicken was carved with 
a hatchet out of 
cottonwood by New 
Mexico's Alonzo 
Herbert. That and some 
gouging chisels make 
these whimsical chickens 
a favorite item at Tulsa's 
Gilcrease Museum. 
Twelve inches tall with 
raffia tail feathers, $32. 
(918)596-2725. 


Out of This World 

These ever- popular, 
freeze- dried ice cream 
sandwiches give all ages a 
taste for space. Frozen to 
minus 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit and vacuum - 
packed, these treats were 
originally designed for the 
early Apollo missions. 
$1.85. Omniplex, (405) 
602-3763. 


Lions and Tigers and Bears 

Thanks to this colorful, light- 
weight foam visor from the 
Oklahoma City Zoo, many a 
child has kept his hat on and 
stayed out of the sun. Also 
available: giraffe, chimpanzee, 
shark, and toucan. $6.95 each. 
(405) 425-0268. 


Puzzle Royale 

It only takes twelve puzzle 
pieces to put together this 
3-D Camelot— a fitting 
purchase, considering 
Leonardo's has an indoor 
castle area arid outdoor 
castle- shaped playgro u nd , 
$1 1,99. Leonardo's 
Gizmos gift shop, Enid, 

( 580 ) 233-2787. 


Trail's End 

This four and a half- inch bronze replica of the 
National Cowboy 3c Western Heritage 
Museum's eighteen -foot- tall "End of the Trail" 
original plaster statue is shelved at the Okla- 
homa City museum s gift shop, Trappings of the 
West. Replica with green marble base, $30.95. 
(405) 478-2250. 
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Buyer Beware 1 


Shopping Adventures at Route 66 Traders Market 


T hey say the thrill of the adventure can be its own 

reward. If that’s true, for adventurous shoppers, the Route 
66 Traders Market is quite a find. This safari- themed, upscale 
flea market located west of Yukon off historic Route 66 boasts acres 
and acres of entertainment, shopping, and activities. 

Open since March 2000, the Route 66 Traders Market offers approxi- 
mately 200 booths under a 57,000-square- foot outdoor pavilion and an addi- 
tional 100 uncovered booths, where vendors sell a variety of merchandise. Products 
range from the everyday to the exotic and include concrete yard art, Kettle Corn Pop- 
corn, foil ait, jewelry made of sterling flatware, and the usual antiques and collectibles. 

But this is not your run-of-the-mill flea market. When customers first get to the 
office’s parking area, they pull up in front of a fire hydrant marking each space. The 
office’s exterior is themed with Route 66 memorabilia: stucco walls with embedded 
bowling balls, a collection of backlit hubcaps, a restored 1 950s Phillips 66 sign with 
the market’s white elephant logo, and front porch poles made of auger bits. 

In addition to its unique style, Route 66 is a haven for the whole family. The traders 
market has a Moon Bounce and Kids Zone, a landscaped rest area, and a food court 
which features the Safari Grill, a tiger-striped diner made of welded-together school 
buses and decorated with arrows and flamingos. The Safari Grill 
serves burgers and hot dogs for hungry shoppers. 

Sunday mornings, various vendors attend non denominational 
church services held at the market. On the first and third Sunday 
of each month, tools and furniture arc auctioned on the prop- 
erty. Special events also dot the calendar throughout the year. Dur- 
ing 2000, entertainment included a pet parade, Christmas in July 
complete with Hawaiian Santa, Elvis impersonators, and a car show. 
General manager Julie McKenzie says this year, there will be 
even more events. “What we’re trying to do,” she says, “is get people who wouldn’t 
normally go to a flea market to go out/’ Events already scheduled tor 2001 include a 
car show at the end of March and an April craft show. 

McKenzie says that another new addition this season will be a weather screen 
around the north perimeter of the flea market, which will cut down on wind and 
rain and make for a more comfortable shopping experience. 

Route 66's unique approach to the old flea market idea has certainly got- 
ten people interested. McKenzie says anywhere from 3,000 to 5,000 people visit each 
weekend. During the grand opening weekend last year, an estimated 1 5,000 to 18,000 
shoppers stopped by. This year, the folks at the Route 66 Traders Market may very 
well be seeing even bigger and better things. 

' — Sheldon Beach 


Beftvcen March and November, the market is open Saturday and Sunday from 9 a m. to 5 
p.m. Parking and admission are free. The Route 66 Traders Market is located between Interstate 
40 and Route 66 at 3201 North Richland Road in Yukon. (405) 350-3366 s rt66traders.com. 
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as possible/ 1 explains Hensley. 
"This marathon will showcase the 
1 l WJ| best of Oklahoma City/ 1 

Hensley emphasizes that the 
marathon is not just for runners. 
"We would like to see a lot of 
walkers out there*” she says. "We will keep the 
course and the finish line open until the very last 
person comes home." 

All race proceeds will benefit the Oklahoma 
City National Memorial, "With this marathon, 
we can honor the bombing victims* survivors* 
and rescue workers*” says Hensley. "And at the 
same time* we can celebrate life and raise funds 
for the memorial." 

— Adam Buckley Cohen 


Boston has one. So does Los 
Angeles. Ditto San Diego. And 
this spring, Oklahoma City will 
have one, too. 

On April 29* Oklahoma City 
will join the growing roster of 
cities hosting major spring marathons. Dot 
Hensley* director of the Oklahoma City Memo- 
rial Marathon* expects that the inaugural 26.2- 
mile race will attract more than 3*000 runners 
and walkers. She also hopes to see another 2,000 
or so participants sweating it out in two and four- 
person marathon relays. 

The race wilt begin and end at the Okla- 
homa City National Memorial, In between* 
participants will take an exhausting tour of the 
city, visiting such landmarks as the Myriad 
Gardens* Bricktown* the State Capitol* and 
Lake Hefner. "We wanted the race to pass 


Registration fees are $60 for the marathon, $35 per 
person for a two-person relay, and $30 per person for a 



d 




through as many interesting parts of the city four-person relay . ( 405 ) 525-4242 * okcmarathon.com. 


Feasts of the Famous 

Celebrity Cookbook Benefits Tulsa Food Bank 


E VER WONDER WHAT THE 
stale’s well known serve 
up for special dinners and late- 
night desserts? Now* thanks to 
the Tulsa Community Food 
Bank* the gastronomical de- 
lights of some of Oklahoma's 
finest have been made public in 
Table to Table: The Oklahoma 
Collection , a new cookbook 
benefiting the organization. 

The book includes favorite 
recipes of Sooner-state celebri- 
ties* politicians* and entertainers* 
delicacies like author William 
Bernhardt s Syllabub* a Victo- 
rian dessert, and Olympic gold 
medalist Nadia Comaneci’s tra- 
ditional Romanian eggplant 
spread. Expecting a big football 
crowd? Troy AikmaiTs meat 


Table to Table* $17.95, is available at several Tulsa locations, 
including Steve's Sundries , the Book Place, the Curiosity Shop of Tulsa, 
and the Gilcrease Museum Shop . You may also purchase the book at 
dineoutright.com or cal! (918) 585-2862 . The hook benefits the Tulsa 
Community Food Bank * which distributed 5. 8 million pounds of food 
and products to member services in 1 999. (918) 585-280(1 


loaf recipe may be just the plate 
for their palates* while right- 
brainers may want to dig into 
the Many-Hued Artist 
Medley of feminist* artist* 
and activist Dana Tiger. 

With contribu- 
tions from Gover- 
nor Frank Keating* 

Ronnie Dunn, and 
Wilma Mankiller* count 
on finding an interesting dish 
sure to mix up your menu. 

- — Andrea Lopez Walker 
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By Mary Logan Wolf 

C REAM OF CHICK WEED SOUP? 

Stir-fried dandelion? Forget those 
sugar-loaded energy bars and boot heel 
beef jerky; we're talking real trail food 
here. So it goes for earthy epicureans for 
whom dining “out 1 ' means gathering, 
preparing, and eating the edible, un- 
bridled plants of Oklahoma. Wild, 'eh? 



From papaws, persimmons, and pecans 
to backyard weeds, Mother Nature stocks 
an abundant kitchen for adventuresome 
souls who prefer their Oklahoma outings 
a little on the wild side, A naturalist for the 
Manin Park Nature Center in Oklahoma 
City, Neil Garrison conducts workshops 
on edible wild plants and is considered a 
regional aficionado of authentic trail 
food. Wild plants, Garrison says, can 
provide a plentiful table. 

"There are old mushroom hunters and 
bold mushroom hunters, hut no old, bold 
mushroom hunters,” Garrison says, 
speaking of his favorite trail nosh, the 
morel mushroom. ‘The morel is the easi- 
est mushroom to identify and a sure bet 


for those who want to play it safe.” Unlike 
other mushrooms, the morel sports no 
poison look -alike and generally appears 
around Easter, poking its wrinkled head 
through the damp forest floors of eastern 
Oklahoma. To harvest, snip the morel off 
just above the ground. Sauteed with but- 
ter or fried, this wild cuisine will 
impress the most discern- 
ing gourmet. 

When harvesting 
any wild food, Gar- 
rison abides by the j 
rule of three: Leave 
three plants to al- 1 

Morel mushrooms 




rokee Heritage Center 
O-Si-Yo! 


Ancient Village Cherokee National Museum Museum Shop Cherokee Genealogy Center Cherokee Heritage Pottery 

Adams Corner Rural Village Heritage Farm Isa La Gi Amphitheater Cherokee Heritage Tour Cherokee Heritage Arts 

Trail of Tears Exhibit and Drama 
Opening Summer of 2001 

Open Seven Days A Week • Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through Saturday, 1 :00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Sunday 

Cherokee Heritage Center 

mo. Box 5 its * Tahtequnh, OK 74465 • Higliwav (>a S. of Tahletjuali to Willis Road • www.CherokeeHeritage.org 

(918)456-6007 • toll free: (888)999-6007 
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An all-too-common dandelion 


low for new plants next growing season. 
That rule bends when it comes to the dan- 
delion. 1 n l rod need to th is country by t h e 
Pilgrims as a food source, the dandelion 
thrives despite most homeowners' at- 
tempts to eradicate it. Like it or not, all its 
parts are edible, but flavor is prime in the 
spring* Toss the leaves to make a salad, stir- 
fry the greens with other vegetables, or boil 
the roots and serve like carrots. 

Ever eat a cattail? Probably not, but 


famed naturalist and Grape Nuts spokes- 
person Euell Gibbons once referred to 
the cattail as 'The supermarket of the 
swamp” for good reason; Tender shoots 
from this marshland inhabitant make an 
excellent boiled vegetable; mature stalks 
peeled to the core can he eaten raw, pick- 
led, or mixed with other veggies; young 
flower spikes — stripped, boiled, then 
drizzled with butter and salt — resemble 
Southern -style grits; and pollen from the 
ca t ta i 1 a n d its si a reh y r h i zo m es m a ke a n 
interesting secret ingredient when added 
to a favorite bread recipe. 

From wild onions and watercress to 
gooseberries and hog peanuts, the num- 
ber of edible wild plants found in Okla- 
homa will astound you, Garrison says, 
“You will be able to munch in the woods 
safely. It's always best to do so from a 
standpo i n t of knowledge, ” 

If foraging for wild fare intrigues you, 
check out these references: Peterson's 
Edible Wild Plants field guide, Edible and 


Useful Plants of Texas and the Southwest, 
and the Handbook of Edible Plants and 
Weeds, all of which can be ordered in 
local bookstores. Be sure to carry them 
with you on your outings. 



Cattails grow in a Cleveland County pond. 






THE LEGEND CONTINUES 

1101 NE SO™ OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73111 
(405) 424-1614 


Come hack to Sleepy Hollow, 
where a tradition of great food 
and friendly service has 
welcomed diners for more than 
Fifty years , Generations have 
returned to enjoy award-winning 
fried chicken made to order in 
cast-iron skillets. Tender, juicy 
steaks grilled to perfection and 
our /irooiu madedrom-scratch 
biscuits * itcrurn to Sleepy 
Hollow today and savor a meal 
youll always remember . 



Coras Play With Us— In a 

Vacation 

Wonderland! 

OJxl£ £U//iULrJ 

Oklahoma's Largest Lake! 




www.lakeeufaulaassoc.org 

for more Information contact 

The Lake Eufaula Association, Inc 

?. Q. Box 792 • Eufaula. OK 74432 
or Phone: ffMBJ 689-7751 
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All Deco, All the Time 

Retro at the World Art Deco Conference in Tulsa 

By Joan Rhine * Photography by David Halpern 


T UI- WORLD IS COMING TO TULSA, AND EVERYONE IS 
invited. The Sixth World Congress on Art Deco, running 
April 18 through 22, will draw aficionados from around the 
globe to view the architecture that once gave Tulsa the nick- 
name, “Terra Cotta City.” 

Now little more than a hundred years old, Tulsa was a babe on 
the prairie when the first oil boom hit Oklahoma, With wildcats 
dotting the plains and money flowing as fast as black gold, early 
oil barons wanted nothing hut the best for their business home- 
town and thus created a downtown of terra cotta towers reaching 
for the sky. These wealthy men hired the brightest stars (in the 
architectural horizon, demanding the trim lines, eye-catching 
details, and modernist architectural elements known today as art 
deco. Now, at the dawn of the new millenium, those same build- 



ings, tiled and decorated in the 
classic vogue of decades past, 
draw decophiles who come to 
pay homage. 

All the rage during the years 
between the World Wars, par- 
ticularly from 1 920 to 1939, art 
deco is an evolution of style, 
drawing energy from such 
varying sources as Egyptian 
antiquities and art nouveau, its 
influence reaching into the 
1 950s. Art deco used geometry 
and design to blend diverse 
decorating touches* vibrant 
colors, natural elements like 
florals, waterfalls, and sun- 
bursts, or stylized gears and 
wheels celebrating the rise of 
technology and commerce. 
Tulsa is blessed with a range in 
styles from Neo-Gothic to 
streamlined modern. 

Kicking off the five-day 
event will be a walking tour of 
T ulsa’s distinctive downtown 
district. Progressing through 
such deco buildings as the old 
National Bank of Tulsa, the 
Gillete-Tyrreil Building, and 
Riverside Studio, attendees 
will enter soaring lobbies, take 
in breathtaking floor- to-ceil- 
ing vistas, marvel at intricate 
d ec o details * a n d s t ep ba c k to 
a time when opulence called 
the shots. 

“The style blossomed and 
rea 1 1 y ca in e t o wo rid att cn lion 
after 1 925,” explains Rex Ball, 
chairman of the sixth con- 
gress and a retired architect 
and urban designer. 

Organizers will highlight 

Empire Fixture Company of 
Sand Springs fabricated this 
elaborate chandelier for the 
Phitcade in I 912. 


homegrown architectural tal- 
ent with conference sessions 
and tours exploring the genius 
of Bruce Goff. An admirer of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Goff 
teamed with his former Uni- 
versity of Tulsa art teacher, 
Adah Robinson, to design 
Tu 1 sa*s j e wel - i n - 1 he- d ee o - 
crown, the Boston Avenue 
United Methodist Church. 



Bruce Goff designed this unique 
space located at I I 19 South 
Qwasso Avenue for his former 
University of Tulsa teacher, 
Adah Robinson, in 1923. 

While controversy lin- 
gers a b o u t w h e t h e r G o f f o r 
Robinson is the true designer, 
the soaring Deco-Gothic 
lines and spires emphasize 
how the contributions of 
both Robinson and Goff have 
combined to achieve Tulsa's 
greatest, world-class architec- 
tural masterpiece, 

“ F ro m a n a re h i t ec l u ra 1 p o i n t 
of view, it was a true collabora- 
tion,” says Balk “Robinson gave 
the leadership and was the 
artist of the symbols, Goff the 
designer, and [the architec- 
tural firm] Rush Endacott 
Rush — the often overlooked 
portion of the team — the 
tech nician/engineer.” 



Detailing of terra cotta circuit 
riders on the Boston Avenue 
United Methodist Church 

Other tours include the 
area's Public Works Adminis- 
tration buildings and deco resi- 
dences and businesses (among 
them, Tulsa Union Depot), 
with meals and programs 
scheduled for the Phil brook 
and C iilcrease Museums, The fi- 
nal day is devoted to a road trip 
up Highway 75 to Bartlesville, 
I h e re, at ten d ees w i 1 1 rccc i ve a n 



An exterior deco detail of the 
Philcade, circa 1932 

will also include a tour of Hill- 
side, Wright's other major 
work in Bartlesville, still a resi- 
dence of the original owner, 
Carolyn Price, 

Art deco's use of precious 
materials and flamboyant 
decorations is believed chiefly 
responsible for its falling out of 
favor as fortunes shifted in the 
1930s. Many deco buildings 
throughout the world have be- 
come victims of urbanization 
and a growing need for addi- 
tional parking space. 

The theme for the sixth con- 
gress, “Deco — Where Did It 
( ] o ? , w w i 1 1 to cus on ho w t h e 
preservation efforts of groups 
like the congress and cities like 
Tuba can keep excitement for 
art deco stronger than the 
wrecking ball 


ex tend cd to ur o f P r ice Tows? r , 
the only high-rise designed by 
I : rank Llo yd W r ight, a n d v ie w 
the two-story studio and 
a partment B r u c e G o fif occ u - 
pied there. The day's events 


Right* The Great Hall of the 
Boston Avenue United 
Methodist Church, designed in 
I 926 and completed in 1 929 

Below, A view of the Boston 
Avenue church sanctuary 




/ leld every t wo years, the World (Congress on Art Deco promotes 
the s tyl e \ vc i rl t i wi t h\ i i et \ vo rks to r< i he public a\ w t ret i ess, it lenti - 
ftes sites mid monuments, and promotes conservation and pres- 
ent t io a. The 1 t 1 Isa co t tfe ren ce will (tike place A p ri I I 8 through 
April 22 and is sponsored by the Tulsa Historical Society and 
hosted jointly by the Eastern Oklahoma Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, the ltd sit Architectural Foundation* and 
the Tulsa Preservation Cam mission, before March 17, enrollment 
for the five-day event is $300; a fter that ilate, the fee will be $330, 
For more information or to enroll, contact the Tulsa Historical 
Society at P.O. Box 521 145, Tulsa , OK 74152-1 145, or by phone 
at (Vt8) 712-9484 . tulsahistory.org. 
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Take the road (ess traveled 
and see MUCH MORE of 
Oklahoma! Get right to the 
heart of the matter! 


Located in north-central 
Oklahoma. Highway 33 runs 
almost parallel to 1-40. stretching 
westward from Sapulph to 
Watonga through the heart of 
Oklahoma. With a wide range of 
attractions from historic down- 
towns and museums to world 
class golf courses and annual 
events, Highway 33 provides 
unlimited recreation for both 
young and old. Take time to visit 
Roman Nose Park in Watonga . 
Kingfisher 's Seay Mansion, land- 
marks and shops at historic 
Guthrie . Perkins ' 18 hole golf 
course, oil history sites at Cushing 
and Drumright or Safari Joe's 
Exotic Animal refuge as you catch 
historic Route 66 through 
Sapulpa. Plan to attend Cushing’s 
Annual BBQ & Blues Festival, 
Drumright’s Oil Patch Jamboree. 
Guthrie’s 89er’s Day Celebration. 
Kingfisher’s Festival of Lights, 
Perkins’ Harvest Fest, Sapulpa’s 
66 Blowout and Watonga’ s Cheese 
Festival. 

rtxid-i tfiVn&xf in wol\I, .if*/ I - 
I tuxjk rlf otx ir.nvhxf by, 

Arid that his m i iiu nil rit- i/iWt-reiicr. ” 

Robert Frost, I.S74-I9A1 

CONTACT: 

SAPULPA CHAMBER 

snpulpachafnhcr.c om 
mend pul pnchrtmbcr.com 

915-224*0170 

DRUMRIGHT CHAMBER 

9 1 8-352-2 204 
CUSH INC CHAMBER 
cush i ngcha mhcr.nrs 
methridcc^cushmgc hainbrr.tirg 
9 1 8*22 5-2400 
PERKINS CHAMBER 
Pcrkini'-Cliainbc r.orc 
40S-S47 21 11 

GUTH R 1 E CH AMBER /CVB 

gehamber^tbesh op- net 
yu thrif4ilc.com 

405-282-1947 * 1-800*299-1889 
KINGFISHER CHAMBER 
k I n cf i 5 he r. o ri> 
chambcr^rhJ i.nci 
405-175 4445 * I -866 - 17 5-4445 
WATONGA CHAMBER 
c w n t u nga @p1 d t . nc t 
I -800- 106-00 1 8 


OK 1 AHOMA 

ISJATTVE AMERICA. 


This id iroriuced * csupsraTiKi with llw 
Oklihaiia tourism Md ftocrsatioa OeparunBii! 
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The National Symphony Orchestra on the west lawn of the Capitol in Washington, D.C. 


MAKING BEAUTIFUL MUSIC 

THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY COMES TO OKLAHOMA 


T his march, a spectacular series of musical events will unfold 

in Oklahoma. By invitation of the Oklahoma City Philharmonic and the 
Oklahoma Arts Council* the National Symphony Orchestra American Resi- 
dency from the John ¥ . Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts will perform 
throughout the state for nine days. 

Joel Levine, music director for the Oklahoma City Philharmonic, says, “In the 
past, we've brought guest artists to Oklahoma tor performances and master classes 
for students. Well, this time, an entire symphony orchestra is coming to town.” 
The 2000-2001 season is Leonard Slatkirfs fifth as music director tor the NSO. 
His tenure includes European and Asian tours, four American residencies, and a 
1996 Grammy for best classical recording. Slatkin, whose international demand 
as a guest conductor takes him around the world, is passionate about his work on 
behalf of arts education. 

A new kind of tour with education its primary focus, the National Symphony’s resi- 
dency program began in 1992. Oklahoma is an ideal partner for the exclusive residency, 
Levine says, “We are not only about performing but education, however we can do it. 
We could not deny the performing arts students of Oklahoma this opportunity.” 
Outreach opportunities are abundant and foster a continuing relationship be- 
tween the two organizations. A teacher fellowship and up to six student scholar- 
ships fora summer music institute complete the exchange. The residency will also 
commission a composition from an Oklahoman for a 
National Symphony Orchestra performance at the 
Kennedy Center. 

And indeed, performances are the real heart of the 
residency. The National Symphony will give chamber 
concerts and nine full orchestral performances across 
the state, including two free concerts — for students 
only — at Rose State College Performing Arts Theater. 

And much of the good news stays in Oklahoma, long 
after the residency has passed: Proceeds from ticket 
sales remain with the community arts organizations 
that coordinate the performances. 

“These performances are a once in a lifetime event 
for the citizens of Oklahoma,” Levine says. 

—Diana Khanagov 

The National Symphony Orchestra residency, funded by 
grants from the United States Department of Education 
and National Endowment for the Arts , will take place at 
locations around the state between March 14 and 23 . 
okcphilharmonicorg. 
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NATIONAL 

SYMPHONY 

PERFORMANCES 

* Southeastern Expo 
Center* McAlester 
March 15. 7:30 pm 

* Hutchins Memorial 
Auditorium* Ponca City 
March 17,7:30 p.m. 

■ Rose State College 
Performing Arts 
Theater, Midwest City 
March 1 9 and 20. 8 p.m. 
March 20 T 10 and 
1 1 :3Q am (for students) 

* McMahon Memorial 
Auditorium, Lawton 
March 21. 7:30 p.m. 

- Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center, March 22, 8 p.m. 

* Bartlesville Community 
Center. March 23. 7:30 pm 


JOAN MARCUS 







xperience the 

xcellence... 

xperience 


Edmon 


Also available: 

Itinerary Planning, 

Meeting & Convention Assistance, 

And Special Event guidance. 

825 E. 2nd St., Ste. 100, Edmond, OK 73034 
Call: (405) 341-4344 
Website: www. vis i tedmondok. com 
E Mail: cwwhite@visitedmondok.com 


njoy a stay in one of Edmond's many 
outstanding hotels for the experience 
of a lifetime. Located at the 
intersection of historic Route 66 and 1-35, 
adjacent to the northeast side of Oklahoma 
City, Edmond conveniently offers a little 
something for everyone. Golf, shopping, 
historic sites and attractions, sports, cultural 
entertainment and year-round family fun 
are just a few of the reasons Edmond is 
called the “Crown Jewel” of Oklahoma. 

A "Norman Rockwell” picture perfect 
downtown area beckons you for unique, 
antique and eclectic shopping. 

Over 75 restaurants, ranging from fast 
food to gourmet, assure you of something to 
please every taste. 

And just ask us about our calendar of 
events and even Broadway performances. 
Call or write today for your free Edmond 
Visitors Guide! 


CONVENTION AND 
VISITORS BUREAU 
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Star Fish 

JOHN ROGERS FOWLER, FISH SCULPTOR TO THE RICH AND FAMOUS 




P HONE SOLICITATIONS ARE THE 
bane of Sunday dinner, but when 
it's Tom Brokaw on the line, fish 
sculptor John Rogers Fowler is happy to 
take the call. Whether it’s Brokaw, Jack 
Nicklaus, or Ted Turner, Fowler's clients 
have one thing in common — they love fish. 

Fowler, a native Texan and one of only 
a handful of fish sculptors in the country, 
lives and works in Perkins in a house he 
built himself* His fish -shaped mailbox lets 
visitors know they're in the right place. 

An avid fisherman, Fowler often visited 
art galleries in the best fishing communi- 
ties In the country. Whether fly-fishing in 
Montana or deep-sea fishing in the 
Florida Keys, Fowler found area galleries 
had one thing in common: They lacked 
quality fish sculptures. 

Ten years ago, Fowler, formerly in 
sales, and his wife and business partner, 
Cathy, decided to become full-time art- 
ists, Though he refers to those who cre- 
ate art for art's sake as “the true artists, ' 
Fowler, who commissions approximately 
forty to fifty pieces a year, is grateful that 
he and his wife can make a living fashion- 
ing the slippery animals about which he 
is so passionate, “Fish, even tiny fish, are 
so co m pi ex i n their a p pea ra n c e — t h e way 
they reflect light in dozens of colors. Of 
all the creatures in nature, fish are the 
prettiest because they reflect light. That's 
what makes them interesting, like dia- 
monds,” Fowler says. 

Many of Fowler's clients follow the ethi- 
cal practice of catch and relea.se, Fowler be- 
lieves this method makes fishermen look 


at the fish more closely. Rotating a fish in 
the sunlight, Fowler finds a kaleidoscope 
of colors, 

Fowler realized that in order to make his 
fish marketable, he had to do two things. 
One, he had to find a medium which high- 
lights the fish’s true beauty. Two, he must 
market to people with a true passion for 
fish, mostly those who travel to the exclu- 
sive fishing communities, especially in 
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Florida and the Rocky Mountain area, and 
city galleries like those in New York and 
San Francisco. 

Previous techniques produced dull- 
colored sculptures made from bronze or 
ceramic, “What we wanted to do was cre- 
ate a sculpture that would stand out like 
a sore thumb in a gallery,” Fowler says, 
“One that would be totally different than 
anything people had seen. Adding color 
to polished metal was completely differ- 
ent, And it's transparent color, so when 
light hits it, the light is reflected back 
through the color.” The medium Fowler 
chose is polished stainless steel. 

Fowler completes nearly every step him- 
self. U nlike other sculptors, who send their 
work to a foundry for reproduction, Fowler 
grinds, polishes, and applies color details to 
all pieces, including limited editions. 

Fowler s art graces the homes and of- 
fices of such celebrities as golfer Greg 
Norman and vice president Dick 
Cheney. The starting price for a desk- 
size sculpture Is $900, with prices for 
larger works climbing into the tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

Though Fowler’s work is not currently 
available in Oklahoma galleries, it will be 
part of the Oklahoma Aquarium in Jenks, 
scheduled to open in summer 2002. The 
sculpture, Fowler’s first outdoor 
wo r k > wi 1 1 fea t u re t h ree I a rge 
striped bass, 

— Natalie Lawrence 

Contact John Rogers Fowler at (800) 925- 
79 10 or (405) 547-5279 , 


JOHN JERNIGAM 




WOOUROCi 


$5 Admission. $4 for senior citizens. 


Children I / and younger admitted free . 

^ * \ \ Roam our website at www , wtx^lanx: , org ^ 

9 1 ^ 364)307 i >r 1 -88H-WC )t )1 ARC X 1 
wl^r /2 miles south nest of Hardest iUe 

\fy^f on State Highway 123 

LIVING MONUMENT to the AMERICAN WEST 


NEVER BEFORE 
HAS EXCELLENCE IN 
ART AND ARTIFACTS 
BEEN SURROUNDED 
BY A SETTING THAT 
RIVALS THESE ^ 
MASTERPIECES 
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Wild 


THINGS ARE 


ARE A RIG DEAL AT LITTLE RIVER ZOO 





T hat recurring nightmare 

about being chased by a tiger is as 
close as some people ever get to 
interaction with big African wildcats. 
Not so for the people at Little River Zoo 
in Norman. 

In fact, for the zoo staff, walking an Af- 
rican serval on a leash seems like child's 
play, especially when it's for an audience 
of twelve year olds. 

Open since October 1996 and vis- 
ited by nearly 50,000 people each 
year since, the Little River Zoo is 
located on fifty-five heavily 
wooded acres just off High way 
in east Norman. 

"Its a very natural setting, very 
relaxing,” says zoo director Jan 
Schmid. The private zoo, funded alfe 
most entirely with donations, fea 
tures 400 different animals from man 
t h a n 1 00 s pec i es— ca ra ca 1 s a n d boba. 
capuchins and spider monkeys. 

One thing that sets it apart from 
other zoos, though, is that visitors are 
allowed to be much closer to the ani- 
mals: The zoo’s pathway goes right up 
to t h e cages. “ 1 1 \s m o re hands- on,” says 
tour guide [ulie Derrington, pointing 
out the basic philosophical difference 
between Little River and much larger 


public zoos, "l^ralphe kids like know- 
ing the animats* names.” The zoo is 
home to a monkey named Mr. Bailey, 
two black bears. Blossom and Delilah, 
and the aforementioned serval, Raz. 

At Little River Zoo, visitors are en- 
couraged not just to look at the animals, 
b n 1 1 o 1 ea m about wildli fe a n d c o n se rva - 
tion from them, too. Some of the animals 
have been rescued, like two black bears 
whose parents were killed by hunters and 
a puma once kept as a pet. 

At the conclusion of the tour, visitors 
end up at the zoo's barnyard area. Here, 
they can feed the llamas, goats, and min- 
iature horses. 

Schmid says that the children’s pro- 
grams in particular are geared toward 
teaching what she calls humane educa- 
tion, “Some children spend all of their 
time with computers and video games. 


Little River's programs give them a 
chance to feel connected with animals 
nd to respect life,” she says. 

The “You Can Make a Difference” pro- 
gram is one example. It includes a guided 
tour, followed by discussion on how* the 
children can make a difference in the en- 
vironment and in the lives of animals. 

The zoo also has educational animals 
that make trips to schools and exhibi- 
tions, A traveling band of tortoises, 
m porcupines, and servals has 
ted a number of schools and li- 
in the area. 

A grant was also recently ap- 
coved for the addition of a pro- 
ive wetlands area. “We’ve got 
fe lot of growth on the horizon,” 
ys Schmid. Only eight of the fifty- 
ve acres have been developed. 

M Five yea rs in the ma ki ng, t h e fol ks at 

Little River Zoo are making dreams 
come true, saving exotic animals' lives, and 
teaching about humanity in the process. 

— Sheldon Beach 

l title River Zoo is open daily from 10 
ajn, to 5 p.tn. Admission is $4 for adults 
and S3 for seniors and children ages 3 to II. 
3405 Southeast 1 20th Avenue in Norman. 
(405) 366-7229 , iittlcriverzoo.com . 




Butterfly and Oscar Ray 


To the Bone 

A Muskogee Film Festival Offers Filmmakers a New Stage 

By Joel Everett 

S HIRON “BUTTERFLY” AND OSCAR RAY'S BARE BONES INTERNATIONAL FI LM 
Festival may not be the biggest independent film festival around, but its mes- 
sage is distinct. Set apart from its bigger cousins like Cannes, Sundance, and 
Austin's South by Southwest Film Festival, the Muskogee event accepts entries only 
from films with budgets under $ I million. Additionally, an aspiring moviemaker can 
enter for around $50, and the host motel, Budget Inn, has rates that won’t take the 
shirt off your back* Since most Bare Bones filmmakers don't have transportation, the 
motel owners have been known to wheel upstart artists around town for nothing* 
Last year was the first for Oklahoma's only international film festival, and around 
thirty-five entries were screened at the three-day affair held at Northeastern State 
University's Muskogee campus and at the Rays’ official festival headquarters. 
Dark wood Motion Pictures Independent Studios, just off Broadway in downtown 
Muskogee. Entries came from several states as well as an import from Spain with 
English subtitles. Most of the entries were shorts tinder sixty minutes and made on 
skeletal budgets, some as little as $750. 

Several years ago, the Rays made their way back to Muskogee, Both returned to 
the area because of family tics, mostly out of loyalty and love of family. In 1 995, they 
learned a movie, Tuskcgec Airmen, was being filmed at Hatbox field, a vintage air- 
field in the area. After auditioning and hanging out on the set, they were hooked. 
“We stayed longer than anybody," Butterfly says* (Butterfly was cast in a small role 
which was eventually cut.) They had the hug. Today, the Rays live on a farm outside 
Muskogee and work in a variety of creative areas: freelance writing, training and 
promoting local and area film talent, and movie-making and festival production* 
None of the filmmakers who attended last year's festival had ever been to Okla- 
homa. Butterfly laughingly recalls a conversation with Doug Olney, executive pro- 
ducer of a film called Boys ami Girls: The Cm me, before he and three co- filmmakers 
flew into Tulsa and rented a car to attend Bare Bones. “People are scared," Butterfly 
says of some festival participants* “They say, ‘We’re gonna go through farmland?' 
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We sell phones 
small enough tn 
carry anywhere. 



500 WEEKDAY MINUTES 
500 WEEKEND MINUTES 



SOME RESTRICTIONS APPLY 


Authorized Dealer 


1217 W. Lindsey • 405-292-2100 
Sooner Mall ■ 405-292-4200 

Quail Springs Mall * 405-938-9700 
Shawnee Mall • 405-878-9899 
Stillwater « 405-372-081 8 
Lawton Mall • 580-357-8884 
Oakwood Malt, Enid * 580-233-9899 
Duncan * 580-252-4449 
Chicka&ha ■ 405-222-5559 

NOW OPEN: 

7100 S. L35, SUITE 7114 * 405-631-7575 
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You don't put city folk out in the middle 
of the country and say, ‘Find your way 
for forty-five miles/ They're scared of 
w t d e- o pe n co u n t r y. n 

With the recent success of low-budget 
i n d i e s 1 i ke The Blai r Wi t ch Projec t a n d 
Sling Blade , entries and attendance for 
small film tests like Bare Bones will likely 
he on the upswing (the Rays expect at 
least a thousand). 

A c co r d i n gly , fes t i va 1 - go e rs m a y get a 
chance to see the next $200 million box- 
office blockbuster. A small sample of 
films on slate at Bare Bones 2001: a 
world -premiere feature from Los Ange- 
les called Good far Nothing, a high- 
d ra m a fe a t u re about a s o n g go n e wr o n g 
in Track 16 , and a British Claymation 
drained y short entitled Stanley. Like all 
good promoters, the Rays don't give 
away the endings. 

At this year s festival regular film screen- 
ings will he held on April 20 through 22. 
Admission is $6 for a showing, $1 5 for a day 
pass , and $30 for early-bird festival passes , 
which can go up to $50 at festival time, de- 
pending on availability. For more informa- 
tion, contact the Rays at festival headquar- 
ters, 401 West Broadway, Suite 310 in 
Muskogee , (918) 686-7729 , or visit the 
event website at harelhviesfdinfestAv.xs.org. 
For last years winners and links , visit 
ha rehonesfihnfesti val bizbtnd.com. 





www.nationalcowboymuseum.org 


A CULTURAL CROWN JEWEL 
UNVEILS ITS NEW IDENTITY. 

The climb to status as a world- 
class museum began the day we 
opened doors in 1965. Seventeen 
Western states had agreed this 
new symbol of frontier culture 
would represent them all. • The 
mission: To honor and preserve 
the heritage of the American West 
for generations to come. Across 


NATIONAL 

COWBOY 

& WESTERN HERITAGE 

MUSEUM 


three decades, a magnificent 
collection was built. Great 
traditions were established. High 
standards were set and met. 
Along the way. The Cowboy Hall 
of Fame outgrew its name. • The 
change reflects the transformation 
this institution has undergone. 
In this moment, we make history. 
And tip our ten-gallon hats in 
gratitude to Oklahoma. 
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Convention &. Visitors 

BUREAU 


enidchamber.com 
( 888 ) 229-2443 


Enid Lights Up The Plains E 

g 

Leonardo's 8 
Adventure Quest % 


The Oklahoma Storm 


Chisholm Trail Expo Center 


chisholmtraiiexpo.com 


Learning Experiences That Last a Lifetime 



S L Mary’s Episcopal School provides 
quality learning experiences in preschool 
through fifth grade. Foreign language, fine 
arts, computer technology a challenging 
curriculum and extended daycare are offered 
in a small Christian environment. 

St. Mary's Episcopal School is fully 
accredited by the Southwestern 
Association of Episcopal Schools 
and is nationally recognized by 
the National Association of 
independent Schools and the 
State of Oklahoma. 


SL Mary's Episcopal School 
325 E, First St.. Edmond. OK 73034 
(405) 341-9541 
WWW .smesedmomJ.org 
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Country musk star Tyler England grew up 
in Oklahoma City. Later , he made his mark 
as a guitar player for Garth Brooks r band, 
Stillwater. England recently released his 
third album, I lighways & Dance Halls. He 
lives in Edmond with his wife , Shanna f and 
their four kids. 

©What Inspires you? © My children. 
I see my reflection in the way they look 
and act. 

©Who were your childhood heroes? 

© Life's true heroes arc those who 
have helped you out of life’s trenches. 
When they couldn't do that, they 
would jump in there and live with you 
until you could climb out yourself. My 
heroes are my family. 

©If you could change something 
about yourself, what would it be? 
© My memory. I am absolutely terrible 
with names. 1 spend the majority of my 
time trying to figure out who's who. 
©What’s your favorite quote? 

© 11 Kill 'em with kindness." 
©What was the best thing about 
playing in Garth's band? © Every- 
thing about it was the best. There wasn't 
a better job in or out of Nashville. 

©What musician influenced you 
most? © My grandfather, Mr. Ed 
Lester, has been my biggest influence. 
©Where is your favorite place to 
eat in Oklahoma? © Ted's Cafe 
Es co n d i d o i n O k I a h o m a C i ty . 

© What’s your favorite place in 
Oklahoma? © There’s a little town 
that has always been very special to me: 
Prague. My grandparents lived a few 
miles from town on forty acres. 
©When you're not working, what 
are you doing? © Working. Unfortu- 
nately, Pm one of those guys who creates 
work when there is none of it around. 
©What’s the most interesting 
thing about Oklahoma? © Its wide 
open spaces give a whole new meaning 
to the word “freedom.” 


PAMELA SPRINGSTEEN 





The City That’s an Oklahoma Classic 
Classic Museums... Classic Antiques 

Where yesterday comes alive. ..and today stands still. 

Shop, stroll and savor all that Claremore has to offer. 

In the pastoral heart of Green Country. ..where the West begins! 





Claremore Convention and Visitors Bureau 

918 . 341.2818 

www.claremore.org 
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Deconstructing a Wrangler 

Get Along, Little Dogie 



M eet shane griffin, in his spare time a 

bull rider* the nineteen year old spends summers 
working at Western Hills Guest Ranch in Wagoner (9 1 8/ 
772-2545; traveloklahoma.com). The rustic ranch sits in 
the foothills of Sequoyah State Park in northeastern 
Oklahoma and offers plenty of activities for the wran- 
gler-m-training, including horseback riding, hayrides, 

, 

and a UV Wrangler program for children* With 
more than 300 acres of open prairie and wooded 
trails* folks are sure to leave a little more coun- 
trifled than when they came in. If you’re up for 
some wrangling make sure to study the gear 

♦X. - a • ■* 

so you know the ranching ropes* 

■ : 

— Andrea Lopez Walker 


In addition to looking good, 
hats are an essentia] cowboy 
sunshade, just remember — 
felt in winter* straw in 
summer* A felt lid can do 
double duty as a water scoop 
for refreshing a thirsty horse 
and is great for keeping the 
head warm on a brisk fall 
night. $30 to $ f 85 and up. 


Western yoke's the word 
here. Lots of older cowboys 
like their shirts to snap up, 
but these days most are made 
with buttons. Any pattern will 
do* as long as it's got that 
country style. $30 to $50. 


Though probably unnecessary 
for holding up those snug jeans, 
a belt comes in handy for 
hobbling a horse. And check 
out the buckle — as unique as 
the cowboy. Belt, $25 to $60; 
buckle, $15 to $150. 


For catching cows* a good 
rope is a must-have. It's gotta 
be hard* nylon, and made just 
for the job. $ 16 to $25, 


Aside from looking mighty good 
with Wranglers, a cowboy's boots 
have their purpose* The smooth 
bottom eases his foot into the 
stirrup, while the heel keeps it from 
sliding too far, a veritable stirrup 
speed bump. $49 to $ 1 50 and up. 


Reminiscent of the old west, 
spurs really do have a place on 
today's cowpoke* The spiked 
metal wheel attaches to the 
boot and tells the horse it*s 
time to giddyup. $20 to $30. 


With a cowboy cut that includes 
wider belt loops and a rider- 
frtendly fit. Wrangler jeans 
reign supreme for cowboys. The 
brand features a tapered leg with 
a boot cut, just another quality 
that makes them all-around 
winners on the ranch, $30. 


Though not worn by alL cowboys, 
chaps are good protection from 
the elements and keep a wrangler's 
legs sufficiently warm. $200 
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The Wild, Wild West 

through the World Wide Web . . . 


V 

Log on today to request 
your FREE Visitor’s Guide 
to The City of Legends. 


Fro ill oil tycoons to outlaws and movie star herns, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma is a city rich in heritage that was born From pioneering 
spirit. That same spirit lives on today in the sights and sounds that 
BARTLESV1I LE truly make ns the City of Legends* Request your FREE Official 
Visitor s Guide today and discover unlimited access to fun for the 
entire family* 


Bartlesville Area Convention and Visitors Bureau * 201 SW Keeler* PO Box 2366 * Bartlesville, OK 74005 USA 

918-336-8708 * tourism @bartlesvrHe.com 


www.bartlesville.com • 800-364-8708 




L ate in the nineteenth century, settlers came upon a 

barren piece of land along the banks of Stillwater Creek, less than a 
mile south of the present downtown Stillwater area. These settlers ille- 
gally founded the town before the 1889 land run in an attempt to force the 
government to officially open the lands to settlement. As history tells us, 
they succeeded. 

Since then, Stillwater has made history in a number of ways: As the home of 
Oklahoma State University. As one of America’s safest cities. A good place to 
retire, to play golf. Silicon Prairie. The home of Eskimo Joe’s. The sixth best 
small town in America. And a place for healing and community, 

Stillwater can’t claim commercial airline service or an indoor mall. But now, 
more than 1 3,600 can watch a major college basketball game or wrestling match 
at one of the grandest new arenas in the Midwest, 

Stillwater has always been halfway between Tulsa and Oklahoma City. Now 
it's more than halfway to becoming a tourist attraction and a great place to live. 


Oklahoma’s newest landmark, 
tourist attraction, and cash cow sits 
just beyond the east end zone of 
Oklahoma State University's football 
stadium. It’s called the Athletic 
Center (405/707-7830), because 
within its 425,000 square feet are 
Gallagherdba Arena, the football 
locker room, and a coaches building. 
Once separate structures, the facilities 


are now enclosed under one roof. 

This $55 million monolithic 
monster has already achieved 
landmark status, sharing the skyline 
with downtown grain elevators and 
OSU’s high-rise dormitories. The 
Athletic Center’s biggest mark may 
lie in the promise of economic 
benefits that neither the university 
nor Stillwater envisioned: Its 


By John R. Catsis 




Stillwater Runs Deep 


basketball photo courtesy osu, all other photos, john h. catsis 








r You Know You’re in 

Stillwater When... 1 

I Everyone wears orange on Fridays 
2 No one wears crimson*,, ever. 3 A traffic 
jam lasts from 5:0 1 to 5:06 pm and consists 
of up to ftve vehicles at a stoplight* 

4 Everybody understands the meaning of 
"Fowl Thing.' 5 People actually believe bright 


S TILLWATER'S HISTORIC DOWNTOWN IS A LIVELY PLACE 
to shop. Downtown Stillwater has learned to live with change and 
is perfect fora leisurely stroll in the shade of elm trees, imagining what 
it might have been like years ago. 

The "artsy” area of downtown is a one-block strip of Seventh Av- 
enue. At New England Beadery (405/743-2724), you can buy beads, 
sit at a table, and string them. More traditional gawkers gather in the 
sidewalk seating area of Aspen Coffee Company (405/377-5282); 
Nafohka, specializing in Santa Fe clothing and jewelry (405/ 
377-4333); and Cat and the Fiddle (405/ 
372-8697), a fun children's store. 

Main Street is anchored by Katz Depart- 
ment Store (405/372-7800), founded in 
1 894, and Central Drug (405/372-6 120), 
established in 1932, across the street. At 
Bates Brothers (405/372-8158), gentle- 
men can purchase fine suits and c. . 
clothing* Murphy's Potpourri (405/ 
372-0468) has Oklahoma's largest dis- 
play of chin a. And don’t miss the two 
b u 1 1 d i n gs wo r t h of booth s a t the ^ 

Antique Mall (405/372 
2322), located in what was 
once Stillwater's grand 
opera house. 

In short, downtown is 
where you find beads, 
tweeds, and seeds. 


Scillwacer is known as "Orange Country*" In homage to 
Oklahoma State University's dominant color. The other is 
black. Elsewhere in America, orange and black signify Hal- 
loween, but here* loyal Cowboy fans aren't trick-or-treat- 
ing when they claim to bleed orange. 

OSU began as Oklahoma A&M College on Christmas 
Day 1890. A farsighted community group donated 200 
acres to help get the college started. That gift has since 
been repaid many times over. 

Merchants have benefited from a number of OSU 
special events* Homecoming, usually in October, is 
one of the largest in the United States, and Orange 
Peel— a kickoff to the football season — attracts up 
to 20,000 spectators. 

The campus features modified Georgian archi- 
tecture. The focal point is the formal gardens, 
located just west of the Student Union* re- 
cently rebuilt at a cost of $360,000. Don't 
miss Old Central, the first permanent 
campus building, which now houses the 
I Oklahoma Museum of Higher 
Education (405/744-2828), 


Downtown Live! 


expanded seating is sure to entice 
major events that previously 


I orange goes with everything. 6 The stadium 
wave doesn't look like the ones on TV. 

7 You know what OAMC means. 

8 The Tumbleweed is a 
place and not a thing. 




rum J 
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passed Stillwater by. 

Credit for the project goes to 


Eats and Sleeps 


two individuals: OSU athletic 
director Terry Don Phillips, who 
saw a need to upgrade the 
school's athletic facilities, 
including more seats for ticket- 
starved Cowboy basketball fans; 
and OSU alum and architect Gary 
Sparks of Tulsa* who came up 
with the innovative plan. Sparks 
designed a building that would 
preserve and expand hallowed 
Gallagherdba Arena* home to 
thirty national championship 
wrestling teams and two national 
championship basketball teams. 
The redesign retains many of the 
beloved features of the old arena, 
including the original maple floor 
and the ability to generate ear- 
splitting noise* 


No one has done more to improve Stillwater's 
di ni ng atmosphere tha n Sta n Clark. I n 1 975, the 
same year he graduated from OSU, Clark opened 
a bar just east of campus called Eskimo Joe's 
(405/372-8896), It soon became a favorite gath- 
ering place for students and locals. 

Eskimo Joe's remains in its original location 
but now sports an enormous skylight* A very 
popular clothing store, Joe's Clothes (405/624- 
3249), is next door* All those Eskimo Joe's anni- 
versary T-shirts have paid off* Only in Stillwater 
would thousands gather on hot, humid nights in 
July to celebrate the birthday of a bar. 

Mexico Joe's (405/372- 1 169) and Stillwater 
Bay (405/743-2780) eventually followed. 
From its second-floor downtown location, the 
Bay overlooks historic Seventh Avenue* It 
quickly became Stillwater's premier restau- 
rant, and for many patrons, it remains so* 
Seven years ago, Clark moved Mexico Joe's to 
a p r i m e a rea o 1 “ res ta u ra n t ro w* ” The re, h e built 
his version of a Mexican cantina from the ground 


up. And just Last year, right next door, Clark 
built another show place, Joseppi’s (405/624 - 
3249), serving Italian food. 

Finding a room, especially during football 
season, can be a chore* The larger motels in 
town include the Best Western (405/377- 
7010; $65-$ 109 a night), Holiday Inn (405/ 
372-0800; $70-184), Days Inn (405/743- 
2570; $3 5- $75), the Student Union Hotel 
(405/744-6835; $68-$74), and Fairfield Inn 
(405/372-6300; $59-$83). 













With spring in our midst, piorriing light be 
conies a study against dark. This held of 


fuchsia amaranths nestled against verdant 
green reveals the beauty of contrast and the 
order within chaos 


A field near Pauls Valley 







water signals the coming months, Mother Nature 


■ Wichita Hoif n tains Natrona! Wildlife Refuge 


This page, Quanah Parker Lake in^ the 
Opposite, Sorghum near Bartlesville 
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A lone wild plum blooms, its fragile but 
malleable trunk bending toward the 
light. And still, again, the sky — a plate 
of fire — concludes the day, here on 
earth, spring and all. 

Opposite, Ouachita National Forest; this page. Lake Arcadia near Edmond 




With spring and summer just 
around the corner, we figured it was 
high time to hightail it off the 
couch for some interfacing with the 
great outdoors. Assigning seven 
writers to the task of describing 
their favorite outdoor escape, we 
turned up a variety of experiences, 
from a philosophical tree house 
project to a father-son foray to 
Oklahoma City’s beloved Bricktown 
Ballpark. When planning your great 
escape, consider these seven under- 
the-sun adventures. 




I HEN I THINK OF THE 
great outdoors, two 
words immediately 
come to mind. Actually, 
they* re numbers, and they’re 
hyphenated: 7- Eleven. 

Okay, I admit that 
America 's favorite conve- 
nience store is not exactly 
synonymous with nature or 
fitness. Slurpees? Sure, Big 
Gulps? Uhrhuh. But outdoor 
adventures? 

If you don’t believe me, 
head to Norman. Take 
Lindsey Street until you hit 
the 7- Eleven at Southeast 
Twenty- fourth Street* And 
don't forget your running 
shoes* Because this great 
outdoor adventure is a run, a 
hilly, scenic, sweaty trek past 
the rapidly vanishing farms 
and ranches of east Norman* 
The directions are simple: 
Head east on Lindsey Street* 

By the time you crest that first 
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An Athletic Exoursio 





The author's typical run on 
the outskirts of Norman 
includes several twists and 
turns, not least of which is 
an encounter with this 
quizzical equine. Runners 
should always wear 
appropriate shoes and 
bright colors and run 
against traffic. 


big hill near Thirty-sixth 
Street, subdivisions have given 
way to open fields, minivans 
to horse barns. You may even 
see my favorite horse, which 
inevitably stops grazing to 
stare at me in wonderment. 

just past the two mile mark 
(every twelve blocks equal a 
mile), make a quick stop at 
4904 East Lindsey. For years, 
the kind folks who live here 
have let runners drink up 
from their well. And don't 
worry that the pump looks a 
little rusty— the water is as 
good as any Eve ever tasted. 

For the next two and a half 
n i i les, t h e con n t ry s ide 
u nd ulates — somed mes gen 1 1 y, 
sometimes not so gently — and 
t he houses grow more sparse. 
Horses and cows go quietly 
about their business, while an 
oc ca s i o n a 1 d cer d a rt s t h rough 
the trees. A crumbling hulk of 
a barn stands sentry over the 


By Adam Buckley Cohen 


intersection at Sixtieth Street. 

Al Eightieth Street, where 
dense thickets of oaks crowd 
the road and a flock of guinea 
fowl clucks disapprovingly at 
approaching runners, Lindsey 
Street dead-ends. This is 
usually my turnaround point. 
However, if you're a glutton 
for punishment, head north 
on Eightieth Street, which will 
soon jog east to Eighty- fourth 
Street From there, go north. 
You can head west on 
Alameda (a twelve- mile loop), 
go north and east to Lake 
Thunder bird (a fifteen-mile 
circuit), or continue beyond 
the lake to Little Axe. 

While my training isn't 
what it once was and my pace 
may have slackened a bit, 1 still 
find a way to chug up and 
down the hills, eluding the 
farm dogs that mistake me for 


N ike-clad Alpo. And when Tm 
through, 1 still reward myself 
just as f always have— -with an 
ice-cold bottle of Gatorade. 
Thank heaven for 7-Eleven. 


Adorn Bucfc/ey Cohen is a Jawyer- 
wmed-journaiist who writes fre- 
quently for Oklahoma Today. 


s Its Own Adventure 


one 







Above, Joel Everett and his 
stepdaughter, Bailey. Right* 
Everett found the tree 
house's stained-glass 
window at an antique mall 
in Muskogee* Not content 
with the structure's 
current form* he may add a 
second-level observation 
deck this summer* 


By Joel Everett 
Photography By Tom Luker 


A 


l uni b er a n d wa n d ered 
among the aisles with other 
gape- mouthed men who* 
like 1, stared blankly at two- 
by- fours and nails until our 
necks hurt. 

I built twenty feet up and 
started with a simple 
concept: Build a strong 
foundation with enough area 
for the dream to take shape, 
and be kind to myself and to 
the tree or trees I use. 

I designed around the 
branches, then sided 
and roofed the 
tree house 
like our 


main house below, using 
light* durable cedar 
shingles* After three 
months of off-and-on 
weekends and afternoons, 
the exterior of the tree 
house was virtually com- 
plete and weatherproofed 
for the coming winter. 

The trees turned late last 
year. It was the very cusp 
o f Dece m be r , in the 1 a St 
wee corner of November 
on a morning pressed 
between holiday stress, 
family illness, and looming 
deadlines. The sun cast 
that faraway northern 
slant, the cold shadows of 
winter's arrival. The 
panorama of bund red - 


was pure electricity. A place 
where 1 could construct, 
expand, build something for 
my family. Perhaps it s a 
primal instinct. 

T he old silver m a pie w i t h 
its shallow- rooted, zero- 
growth zone took on a new 
face. Up in its gently U- 
shaped intersections and 
crossbars of wood I imagined 
our lair, a place of wind in 
our faces and stars at night, 
high enough where the 
neighbors couldn't see in but 
we could look out over the 
rooftops and streets below. 

Then, like the Swiss 
Family Robinson, who, 
upon being shipwrecked, 
gathered everything they 
could, l hoarded windows, 
pulleys, hardware, and 
assorted things I’d never use 
elsewhere from the ocean of 
junk shops and antique 
stores in town. 

I went to the mega- 
homebuilding center for 
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I I me later than most* 
■■■■1 was forty- two* 
Michelle and then six-year- 
old Bailey came to live in the 
junk-strewn house where Vd 
resided for ten years* Change 
ca mes ud de n ly a n d n o t 
a I ways co m fort a b 1 y * 

Summer unfolded with a 
new life and, admittedly, 
some identity confusion on 
the part of all three of us* 
We redid most of the dark 
interiors and combined 
households into a cozy, 
much tidier house. Out 
went the bike frame from 
the living room, the 
mounted animals, and 
dusty piles of magazines* 

But something was 
m i ss i n g. W e took a s h o r t b u t 
wo tide rfu 1 fa m ily vacati o n i n 
August to the Caribbean. 
Returning home, the 
familiar squeeze in my chest 
returned. I trained harder, 
more often, revisited 
hobbies. Nothing worked. 
Then came the idea for the 
tree house. Maybe it was 
Bailey’s idea* She 
doesn’t remember, 
nor do I. But 
the concept 





Just a few hints: Use 
galvanized screws to attach 
your foundation to the tree, 
and remember, the foundation 
is all that should be attached 
to the tree. Put tree-anchoring 
screws no less than a foot 
apart — the tree will treat the 
wounds, but if they're close 
together, the area between 
may rot and fall out* 

Wear a safety harness. My 
friend and Outward Bound 
instructor John Thompson 
came through town and rigged 
a climbing rope high in the 
tree so I could use a climbing 
harness for safety and rappel 
down for kicks. 

Build everything on the 
ground that you can and haul 
it up using ropes and pulleys. 
Don't cable around a branch, 
as this will collar the tree and 
cause damage or loss of both 
limb and tree house. 

There’s great information at 
treehQuseworkshop.com and 
treehouses.com. Much later 
on, ] came across Peter 
Nelson's The Treebouse Book 
which I wish I d had in 
advance. And remember what 
Nelson reminds early in his 
book: "Tree houses are not 
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foot -tall red oaks were 
painted with sunlit aub- 
ergine, banana yellow, red 
the color of tin barns gone 
to age, all against a deep 
blue winter morning sky. It 
almost knocked the wind 
from me. 

In the night, a hard freeze 
came, and in the park the 
next morning the trees were 
brown, ghostly, 1 half 
expected to see a shadowy 
Nick Adams come trumping 
through the park hunting 
chukars with a bird dog 
tracing figure eights out in 
front. The changing season, 
so like youth, painfully 
beautiful in its brevity, 
hallowed in its passing, 


twisted in memory. 

There’s also a black 
wain u t l ree i n t h e b a c k y a rd . 
It has a branch that nearly 
touches the silver maple. Tve 
seen the squirrels use it like 
a bridge, wavering on the 
end of the branch, then 
leaping with abandon to the 
little branches of the silver 
maple. Su far as I can tell, 
they always make it to safety. 
L)o they have no concept of 
age? Res ponsibiltty fo r tbei r 
ch i 1 d re n ? In s u ra nee? 

Ba i I cy j u st turn ed eight . I 
just turned forty- four. My 
youth is gone. 1 look over at 
that black walnut tree, its 
branches nearly touching 
t h e t ree h o use. It loo ks 


sturdy and thick as a porch 
column. Wonder if we can 
run a cable tram over there? 


meant to be permanent 
structures." 



If planning a t ree house, 
find a strong, suitable type 
of tree: oak, ash, and 
mesquite for easy-to-climb 
tree houses. Others indude 
cypress, pine, and redwood. 
Stay away from cotton* 
wood, birch, and, oops, 
silver maple. Pecan is okay; 
black walnut is brittle. 


A Hollis native, contributing editor 
Joe/ Everett says be /earned from his 
father that "nothing was broken 
that you couldn't fix with some in- 
genuity, junk ports, or help from a 
local character /' 
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Charons Garden Offers Earthy Adventures 




Nearly a thousand bison and 
Rocky Mountain elk, above, 
roam throughout the refuge. 
Left, Hikers, including the 
author {bearded}, take a 
breather. Since fires are not 
allowed in the refuge* 
ovemighters should bring a 
camping Stove for heating 
water or cooking. 


WHERE THE 
BUFFALO ROAMS 
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By Chris Corbett 


□ HE WICH1TAS ARE 
"a consecrated 
place. Jt was here, 
the Kiowas say, that the first 
buffalo came into the 
world/ 1 N. Scott Mom a day, 
the Pulitzer prize-winning 
author who wrote these 
words, grew up on the rocky 
plains of southwest Okla- 
homa which harbor the 
W ichi t a M O untains. “ Ev c n 
now," he adds, "there is 
something of the wilderness 
about it." Enough wilder- 
ness, surely, to hike into a 
solitude that can be palpable 
and unsettling. 

The Charons Garden 
Wilderness Area, a 5,700-acre 
portion of the Wichita 
Mountains National Wildlife 
Refuge, is one of only three 
federally designated wilder- 
ness areas in Oklahoma open 


to the public (the other two 
are located within the 
Ouachita National Forest in 
eastern O kla ho m a ) . T h e 
rocky beauty of Charons 
Garden attracts backpackers 
seeking an easily accessible, 
but isolated, overnight 
ca mping experience, 

A fter a mere two miles 
into the wilderness area, the 
hiker leaves behind the vast 
majority of refuge visitors 
and enters a wild landscape 
once home to the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Kiowa* 
Apache tribes. The remote 
sense of Charons Garden is 
only heightened bv the 
buffalo, longhorn, and elk 
dwelling there. More than 


500 A m eri ca n b i s o n roa n i 
the refuge. Rattlesnakes, too, 
inhabit t he a rea , thou gh they 
arc more likely to be lurking 
a m o n g ro c k y o u t c ro p p i n gs 
than on the trails. 

Hikers expecting a well- 
maintained trail system will 
be surprised by the paths in 
Charons Garden. Although 
maintained, there's nothing 
manicured about them. The 
few that do exist here (for 
example, a two-miler 
between Sunset Picnic Area 
and Treasure Lake) are kept 
clear only by the foot traffic 
of occasional hikers and 
wi I dl i fc. A h i ker often fi n ds 
himself following what 
appears to be a well-defined 


path, only to be led straight 
into a dense thicket of oaks 
with clearance best suited 
for deer. 

An experienced hiker or 
backpacker, equipped with a 
compass and topographical 
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A relatively short drive 
from most points state- 
wide, the main trailhead 
into Charons Garden is 
located at Sunset Picnic: 



maps (available at the refuge 
visitor center), should have 
no trouble finding his way in 
Charons Garden* Land- 
marks like Crab Eyes and 
Sunset Peak give remarkable 
bird's-eye views* 

But the new visitor should 
treat the Wichita backcountry 
with a healthy measure of re- 
spect People do get lost here, 
so met i m es overn igh t , Ma ny of 
the rocky peaks, prairie pla- 
teaus, and forested draws in 
Charons Garden appear con- 
fusingly similar, and even with 
a map, it can be difficult to de- 
termine one’s exact position. 
Patrols in the wilderness area 
are infrequent at best; the lost 
hiker is more likely to encoun- 
ter a gruff bison than a refuge 
staff member. 

Backpackers who want to 
camp overnight in Charons 
Garden must obtain one of a 
limi ted numb er o f o ve r n igh t 
permits from the refuge 
headquarters, IPs the only 
area in the refuge where 
camping is allowed, except 
for the Doris and Fawn 
Creek “drive-in” camp- 
grounds, Camping access is 
limited to ten people on any 
given night After all, this is 
first and foremost a refuge 
for wildlife (although the 
number of day hikers is 
unrestricted). 

Charons Garden has a 
prominent grassy plateau, 
running east from Elk 
Mountain to the west edge of 
the refuge, which is flanked 
by wooded stream courses, 
rocky crags, and canyons. 
The area is peppered with 
woody coves and grassy areas 
suitable for tents. After the 
short hike in (one to three 


Area, about two hours 


from Oklahoma City* 



The Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge is located on 
State Highway 49, twenty- 
five miles northwest of 
Lawton. The main trailheads 
into Charons Garden are 
located at the Sunset Picnic 
Area. For information, call 
the refuge office at (580) 
429-3222. Hours are 8 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.rrt. Monday 


Getting There 


there's ample time 
left to explore Charons 
Garden's rock formations, 
dens, hidden canyons, 
unique plant and wildlife, 
and even small, seasonal 
waterfalls (Post Oak Falls is 
found about a half mile or so 
north of Treasure Lake). 

On hot days, seek relief in 
one of the many canyon 
coves cooled by the shade of 
small groves of sugar 
maples, seemingly out of 
place in this otherwise 
rugged, stony landscape* 

An encounter with a 
buffalo is almost inevitable 
fo r t h e hiker who freq uents 
Charons Garden. There are 
few images which evoke a 
more classic sense of Native 
America lhan that of bison 
grazing on the plains. And 
there are tew places in the 
United States, other than the 
Wichitas, where the image is 
so accessible. Still, buffalo 
and longhorn can be 
dangerous animals. Keep a 
wide berth when passing 


hundred feet. 

What Charons Garden 
lacks in size, it more than 
makes up in sense of place. 
Ideal camping weather in 
the refuge is spring (March 
to early June) and fall 
( m id -Sept ember to Decem- 
ber), though day hiking is 
feasible even on the coldest 
winter day. 

Chris Corbett s lost article for the 
magazine, in the November- 
December 2000 issue, was obout 


miles) and camp setup, them, at least fifty to a rock dtmbing in the Wichitas. 



through Friday. 
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A Father and Son 





Above, Tom Sergio 
epitomizes the Red Hawks’ 
signature style. Right, 
Osmani Garcia fled Cuba 
in 1 998 and now plays 
third base. Below left* 
Ruben Sierra, a former 
star player for the Oakland 
A’s and Texas Rangers, 
with two fans during the 
national anthem 


The Oklahoma RedHawks 
and the Tulsa Drillers 
both begin their seasons 
on April 5 and play 
through early September* 
RedHawks tickets range 
from $4 to $13, Drillers 
from $4.50 to $8.50. 
redh a wks basebal I . co m 
and tulsadHllers.com 


□ AVll) TRIPLE-CHECKS 
l he contents of his 
backpack as our car 
approaches the crown jewel of 
Oklahoma City's Brick town* 
The gates open at 5:30, and 
David doesn’t want to miss a 
minute. The game doesn’t 
start until 7:05 p.m., but that 
doesn’t matter to him. He 
a I ways i n a kes m e d ro p h i m 
off at the gate even before 1 
park the car, usually jumping 
out while it’s still rolling to a 
stop. "See you in our usual 
place,” be says. 

David, thirteen, has his 
game face on, and he wears 
a brick-colored baseball cap 
and a smile. The backpack 
hanging from his shoulders 
holds a zippered load of 
baseball cards and Sharpie 
pens in anticipation of 


signing up the game's next 
superstars. 

Th e Okl ah o ma Red H a wks 
are in town, and it’s another 
father-son night at Bricktown 
Ballpark. There’s nowhere 
else in town we’d rather be. 
We go to as many games as 
our frenzied summer 
schedules permit, around 
fifteen to twenty matchups a 
year. In fact, he and 1 have 
become best friends at the 
ballpark — David and 1 started 
going to the games when he 
was seven. With the boys of 
summer before us and cold 
Peps is in our bands, we’ve 
solved the world’s problems 
together. It’s baseball season, 
and life is good. 

When the gates swing 
open, David barely stops to 
have his ticket torn before he 
runs across the spacious 
concourse, past the Hide- 
away Pizza stand and the 
peanut vendor, and positions 
h i m sel f b e hind the t h i rd b a se 
dugout, where his new 
heroes will soon emerge. It’s 
baseball RedHawks style, 
and very few all-American, 
Oklahoma kids— or their 
dads— can resist it. 

The home of our favorite 
team is a real-life field of 
dreams in Oklahoma City’s 
asphalt cornfield called 
Bricktown, They named it 
right; this is a ballpark, 
“park” the operative word. 
“Stadium” would be too 
cold, too remote, for this 
intimate home to the 
O kl a h o m a Red \ I a wks . 

As the players emerge 
from the 
clubhouse 
beneath the / 
stands, a 
new 


kinship develops between 
them and their fans, 
particularly young fans. 

In an age of overpaid 
a t h I et es w h os e j o y fo r t h e 
game is often contingent 
upon a multi mill ion 
do 1 1 a r co n t rac t ( a n d w h o 
often consider fans a 
nuisance at best), these 
Triple- A players don’t 
hesitate to befriend the 
kids. They willingly, even 
eagerly, sign autographs 
and engage their young 
fa n s i n c o n versa tio n . In 
fact, if David is in the 
right place at the right 
time, one of his heroes 
might toss him a base- 
ball. Just for being there. 

These guys still love 
the game, and they love 


kids who love the game. 
I’ve come to believe that 
Triple- A ball is America’s 
favorite pastime at its 
purest. The players are 
future Texas Rangers, 
playing against future 
Cleveland Indians, Los 
Angeles Dodgers, and 
Chicago Cubs. If you pay 
close attention to the 
rosters, you’ll see future 
superstars on their way to 
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Each little hug is 
^ returned in kind. 

By the time the rest of 
the city is tuning in one of 
the Ogle brothers to hear 
more of the world's calami- 
ties reported live and in 
color, David and I have 
spent another evening 
without a care in the world. 
The next day, we may not 
even remember who won 
the game. But you know 
what? That won't matter. 
Because it's baseball season, 
and life is good. 
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g. Rortdy Swanson fjVes m Yukon with 
h/s wife and three hoys. 
















the big time. You may be 
watching the next Sammy 
Sosa, fuan Gonzalez* or 
Ryne Sandberg, right here 
in the heartland. 

I usually sit back during 
warm-ups and let the snap 
of the ball inside the leather 
min and the crack of the hat 
rekindle warm memories of 
my own little- league days. I 
still recall those dreams of 
s t a rd o m o n t h e baseb a 1 1 
diamond like it was yester- 
day. fm jolted back to 
reality when a stray foul ball 
rattles in the seats feet away. 

By the time the umpire 
calls, 14 Elay ball!” David has 
scored five autographs and a 
baseball or two from the 
good guys. Not bad. He 
shows them off like an oil 
boom wildcatter flaunting 
his gold nugget watch band. 


The truth is, David is 
pretty lucky to be a 
Red Hawks fan. We’ve been 
to enough major-league 
games to know that kids at 
those ballparks are delirious 
if Griffey Junior even spits In 
their direction. 

As game time approaches, 
more families and friends 
filter in and settle among the 
green seats. These folks have 
ventured out in search of a 
clean, wholesome, relaxed 
evening. Some are taking a 
break from a business 
meeting or closing a deal 
over a hot dog and cold 
drink. I can hear a couple of 
guys praising, even coveting 
the lush green grass that the 
groundskeeper has slaved 
over all summer. 

David has already had his 
first thrills for the evening. 


Now he’ll 
position himself to 
retrieve a foul ball or to snag 
a Red Hawks T-shirt flung 
into the stands between 
innings from an oversized 
slingshot. The younger kids 
will get their kicks when 
Rowdy, the feathery 
Red Hawks mascot, enters 
the park. Over the next three 
hours, Rowdy* s costume gets 
sticky from the hundreds of 
tiny cotton candy-stained 


r 

Standing 
guard at the 
entrance of 

^ Bricktown Ballpark 
is a statue of Oklahoma's 
most famous ballplayer 
and the greatest switch 
hitter of all time, Mickey 
Mantle, a native of 
Commerce. 
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This Music Was Made for You and Me 



Woody 
Guthrie's son, 
ArJo, performs 
regularly at the Okemah 
festival, held this year July 
11*15* Admission is free, 
but parking costs $5- For 
information, call (918) 623* 
2440 or woody gifthrie.com. 


IFESMl) 
BOUND FOB 
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HH CONCEPT OF 
summer and music 
took on a whole new 
meaning during June 1967 
i n M onte rev, Cal i to r n i a . 
There, the music festival was 
born. The Monterey 
International Pop Festival 
drew 200,000 to the county 
fairgrounds to listen to a 
new form of pop music. 

The concert began the 
S u m m e r o f Lo ve , w i i h its 
themes of peace, together- 
ness, and music. 

Two years later, in 1969, 
the infamous Woodstock 
festival, held in Bethel, New 
York, became the standard 
to which all other outdoor 
concerts would forever be 
compared. With crowds of 
more than 450,000, 
Woodstock is forever 
remembered as a time of 


harmony, love, and the 
music festival. 

Fast- forward twenty-nine 
years to 1 998 and 1 ,464 miles 
west to Okemah, Oklahoma, 

U was then that the Woody 
Guthrie Folk Festival was 
born. Held each July on the 
weekend nearest Guthrie's 
birthday, the event could 
steal the billing from 
Woodstock as "a weekend in 
the country.” (It has already 
borrowed some of the big 
festival's performers, such as 
Arlo Guthrie and Country 
Joe McDonald.) 

FI ere, musicians gather to 
sing about life, death, and 
t he d eep feel i n gs esse n t i a I to 
folk music. Without the 
s m o ke and I i gh ts o f m a n y 
m a i n st rea m per fo r m e rs , 
t h e se m us i c i a n s a re in it fo r 
the sake of the song, convey- 
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ing ideas and ideals that 
today's bubblegum popsters 
can’t seem to grasp. Here, 
real musicians sing — for real. 

The festival is an entertain- 
ing and enjoyable weekend in 
the country, surrounded by 
country folks* And, well, 
there are those who are a 
little more rock-and-roll, but 
t h e n a ga i n , t h a t ’s w h a t m a k es 
it great. Music has a way of 
bringing together people 
from different social circles, 
people who don't hang out at 
the same after- hours joints 
and probably never even 
knew they had anything in 
common. But I hat's just it. 
Everyone has folk music in 
common. Because music is 
life — put to a melody. 

Ok cm ah isn't large by 
anyone’s standards. Don’t 
try to find the town’s 
stoplight — you'll be looking 
for a long time. But pair this 
small town of 3,000 with 
another 1 .2,000 guests and 
triple-digit July temps, and 
you’re in for quite a time. 

This year's festival is five 
days long and begins with a 
W o t » d y G ulhrie Coali t ion 
f u n d ra i ser at t h e tow n ’s 
historic Crystal Theatre. 

After that, follow the tunes to 
one of the many stages 
throughout town. The days 
are reserved for a mix of 
music and begin at 1 1 a.m. at 
the local hot spots: Lou’s 
Rocky Road Tavern and the 
Brick Street Cafe. 

It’s easy traveling between 
the two; they're right next 
door to each other. Lou’s is 
the stop for an open-mic 
session, where you never 
know who might take the 
stage and start crooning. 
Brick Street offers different 


acts all day long and a hearty 
menu. Go back and forth to 
sample the sounds. 

For main stage action, 
head to Pastures of Plenty, 
the open-field festival that 
becomes a sea of lawn chairs 
and sunshades in the 
Oklahoma heat. Misting 
tents provide relief and add 
to the fun of roughing it on 
the open plains. Entertainers 
abound, with performances 
by greats like Pete Seeger, 

J i in m y La Fa ve, Ell is Pa u l, 
Barton & Sweeney, Don 
Conoscenti, and the Red 
Dirt Rangers. 

Though ihe main stage 
usually winds down around 
eleven, plan on being up for 


session that goes on for 
hours. Get there early to 
grab an ideal spot, because 
the basement is guaranteed 
to be packed. Don’t be 
surprised if a concert -goer 
comes with a guitar and 
becomes part of the act. 

If you'd rather hang out a 
little more low-key, find the 
campgrounds and join in on 
the sing-alongs around the 
fires: It’s folk music at its 
finest, just the way Woody 
would h a ve wa n ted i 1 . 

Maybe you know Woody 
Guthrie was from Okemah 
or that he penned "This Land 
Is Your Land.” Maybe you 
d o n ’ t ag re e w i t h s o m e o f h is 
politics. That’s fine. His 


influ e n ce o n m u s i c, h o weve r, 
cannot be denied. Using his 
voice as a form of social 
protest, he spoke for what he 
believed in and brought the 
common man to the fore. 

That concept exemplifies 
the festival today, bringing 
together performers who 
want to pay tribute to the 
man who influenced so 
many. Look for travelers 
from around the country 
and even the world as folks 
come from far and wide for 
a whole lot of folk. 

Andrea Lopez Walker is an edito- 
rial assistant for Oklahoma Today 
Her husband, Kurtis. was raised in 
Okemah , 



jimmy LaFave, right, and 
the Red Dirt Rangers, 
below, are frequent 
headliners at the Woody 
Guthrie Folk Festival. Both 
consider the Okemah 
native a major influence in 
their musk. 
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a while at the Brick 
Street for the All 
Star Jams, an after- 
hours concert 
featuring festival 
performers in an 
intimate setting. 
Everyone joins 
onstage for an 
unforgettable jam 
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Horses and Hounds and an Air of Civility Play Host to a Deadly Sport 


The author, above, with 
her horse, McEvoy, has 
ridden in fox hunts for 
more chan fifty years, 
beginning as a child in 
England. Wyckoff 
regularly hosts Harvard 
Fox Hounds excursions at 
her Pawhuska ranch* 


By Lydia L. Wyckoff 


state. Artillery Hunt in 
Lawton and Harvard Fox 
Hounds in Tulsa. (In order 
to be “recognized” by the 
Masters of Fox Hounds 
Association of America, a 
hunt must follow traditional 
hunt practices with biddable 
hounds, Le. dogs under the 
control of the huntsman.) 

In Oklahoma, hum club 
members endure hot 
summer months knowing 
lhat starting in November, 
temper a t u res w i 1 1 d rop a n d 
hunting season will begin. 
Although we hunt in rain or 
snow, the perfect hunting 
day is damp enough to hold 
the scent of the prey, cool 
enough to keep a fit horse 
galloping, and warm and dry 
enough for the rider to be 
comfortable. 

The scene is wondrous, 
with bea u t i fu I h o rs e s a n d 
hounds, trees and grass 
glistening with fi rost .The 
muted colors of autumn, 
winter, and early spring are 
periodically broken by the 
scarlet jackets peppered 
across the landscape. The 


deep, rich smell of 
the earth, the 
woods, the 
hounds, and the 
horses remind the rider that 
man is but a small player in 
the natural order of life. 

Only after the huntsman 
calls the hounds forward 
does the clatter and chatter 
stop; everyone must listen to 
the hounds. A bark may 
mean that they have picked 
up the scent of a deer or 
b o bca t, b u t a I o n g, r a p t u ro u s 
bay by a strike hound, 
followed by the pack joining 
in, will mean that — -in 
Oklahoma — the hounds 
have picked up the scent of a 
coyote, only rarely a gray fox. 

The chase is on. We 
plunge through woods and 
across open pasture, 
dodging holes and jumping 
ditches, up into the woods 
again and over paneled 
fences at full gallop. 

Usually, we come to a halt 
only when we “run out of 
hunt country,” the land on 
which we are permitted to 
hunt. (In other words, 


KLAHOMALAND OF 
t Jthe fox hunt? Yes, 
the sport of kings is 
alive and well on the prairie. 

Fox hunting has not only 
been described, along with 
horse racing, as the sport of 
kings, but also, as Oscar 
Wilde wrote, the “unspeak- 
abl e i n p u rsnit o f 1 h e 
uneatable.” But for those of 
us who engage in the sport, 
nothing, and 1 mean nothing, 
is more pleasurable. 

It delights the senses and 
exercises mind and body. It 
p ro v ides com pa n ion s h i p 
with others, as well as with 
horses and hounds. Hunts 
were established well before 
statehood and, by the 1920s, 
had become the sport of 
both ranchers and oil 
barons. Currently there are 
two recognized hunts in the 








In what many have 
characterized as a class 
war, fox hunts (like this 
one hosted at Fort Sill by 
Lawton's Artillery Hunt 
Club) also have come 
under scrutiny from 
animal rights organ Jza- 
tions, particularly in 
Great Britain. 






The different designs on the 
buttons and the colors on 
jacket collars hearken back to 
hunting's military tradition. 
They serve to indicate rank in 
the sense of experience, 
dedication, ability, and 
regiment, in that the button 
designs and the collar hue 
may identify the hunt to 
which you belong* 

During the hunt, the 
master of the fox hounds 
determines the order of the 
hunt, the positioning of 
the whips (the riders 
who keep the hounds 
within boundaries), 
and the field* For a 
hunt to be conducted 
safely , the master’s 
directions must be 
followed without 


question at all times. This 
brings order to what could be 
a chaotic and unreasonably 
dangerous sport. 

Fox hunting is not only 
exciting and strenuous but 
includes silence and medita- 
tion* It is also social, in that 
during the formal season, 
after a hard ride of two to 
fo u r h ou rs > we a I J ga t he r 
together lor a hearty breakfast 
of ham and rolls or chili* li is 
then, in the retelling, that 
j u m ps beet >m c bt gge rand 
chases longer, the coyote 
more wily and hounds faster. 

A former cu rotor at the Phi/brook 
Museum of Art in Tulsa, Lydia 
Wyckoff lives in Pawhuska. 








i he prey is rarely caught) 
Fox hunting is a sport for 
all ages and all who love 
riding fro m e ve ry walk of 
life. The forty- member 
strong Harvard Fox Hounds 
has riders as young as seven 
in ihc “second field,” or the 
non jumping group of riders, 
as well as those in their sixties. 
Fox hunting, however, is not 
for the timorous, nor for the 
wild and reckless. In order 
t o h unt* a we ll-trai ned h o rs c 
is of primary importance* 
That, and a confident rider, 
are prerequisites, but there 
'! are rules to be followed* 

The rules of the hunt and 
what may seem a formal 
; at t i re — fro m the I ittle black 
caps to boots — are primarily 
designed for safety. The 


black caps, which are 
mandatory, are crash 
helmets. English hunting 
saddles, designed to lessen 
the weight of the rider on the 
horse, have straps holding the 
stirrups, which release should 
the rider fall and be dragged 
behind the horse. These straps 
could move back and forth 
and severely pinch the leg if it 
weren't protected by high, 
tight boots , 

Once above the boots, the 
tight trousers relax into a 
comfortable fit — thus, the 
rather odd shape of riding 
breeches. Scarlet jackets allow 
for ready identification of staff 
and hunt club members who 
may be requested to assist 
the huntsman at a 
moment's notice. 




A Motorcyclist Discovers the Talimena Scenic Byway 





Above, Roadside wildflow- 
ers line the Talimena 
Scenic Byway, Below, The 
author with his newest 
toy, a 2000 model BMW 
II 00 cc sport touring bike, 
equipped with heated 
grips, a motorized 
windscreen, and antilock 
brakes. 


highest points between the 
Appalachian Mountains and 
the Rockies. It was the 
middle of October, the 
leaves were turning, the air 
was crisp, and t was ready to 
experience the famed drive. 

Up the hill from the 
campground, at the visitor's 


I BOUGHT MY FIRST 
motorcycle when I 
was eight years old. 
IVe had several bikes since 
then, all special, all with fond 
memories and a few scars. 

Last year, I rode my three 
motorcycles more than 
12,000 miles, through seven 
states, amid perfect blue 
skies, cold moonlit nights, 
heat waves, and heavy rains. 

Riding a motorcycle 
places you much closer to 
the environment than a car. 
You feel the cooler air when 
you dip into a valley. You 
smell the cut cedar at a 
sawmill. You can see rabbits 
in the ditches at the side of 
the road, and you get to 
taste the rain. 

Oklahoma is a great state 
tor motorcycling. Diverse 
landscapes, historic land- 
marks, beautiful state parks, 
and mild winters contribute 
to some great riding 
opportunities. I*ve cruised 
through most of the state's 
regions, and each has much 


ROAD? 

I 

By J.D, Merryweather 


to offer. Go west and you’re 
treated to big skies, roads 
less traveled, and chances to 
speed it up a bit. Central 
Oklahoma has small towns, 
a nice section of Route 66, 
and some great museums. 

The eastern region of the 
state, especially the south- 
east, has recently become my 
favorite place to ride. Unlike 
most of the state with its 
open plains, long Hat views, 
and straight roads, the 
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beautiful curves, steep hills, 
tall trees at the roadside, and 
constantly changing terrain. 

Last fall, 1 discovered the 
Talimena Scenic Byway, 
fifty-four miles of blacktop 
ribbon engineered across the 
ridges of the Winding Stair 
Mountains in the Ouachita 
National Forest. Completed 
in 1969, the 
byway runs 
along the 











The Talimena Scenic 
Byway begins near 
Talihina and ends in 
Mena, Arkansas. The 
must speetcular views 
occur in the fall, but 
the pan o ram; 
are striking 
year-round. 


center, 1 1 ighway 1 shoots up 
llie mountainside. As I 
climbed up the serpentine 
l ra i l, a 1 a rge sm i le s p read 
across iny lace. The curves 
were so smooth; the view to 
my left got bigger and bigger, 
and I started to develop a 
rhythm. My passenger gave 


me a thumbs-up, and we 
began our dance across the 
ridge tops. 

The sweet smell of turning 
1 ea v es fi I i ed ihe air, cl ea n 
and fresh. As we crested the 
first ridge, ihe first pan- 
oramic view spread out 
before us. Many would 


follow throughout the day, 
but this was special — we 
could see for miles. 

As we made our way, my 
motorcycle and I became 
one— sloping into a valley, 
punching through a corner, 
downshifting and driving to 
the next ridge. We would zip 
by a scenic turnout, and I’d 
think about going back to 
drink in the view, but 1 was 
there to ride. 

The terrain changes were 
spectacular. One moment 
we were deep in the trees; 
the next opened up into a 
granite slope with scrub 
oaks. We would climb, then 
make a winding descent, 
over and over again. Each 
mile was better than the last. 

On the ride back to the 
campground, I decided to 
slow it down a little, enjoy 
the views. This time the 
rhythm was more of a 
waltz . G ra c c f u 1 1 y c a r ee n in g 
the turns, slowing at the 
vistas, stopping at the 
occasional turnout, we 
cruised our way home. 
Enjoying the perfect road. 

Photographer ].D. Merryweather 
'5 is a contributing editor to 
Oklahoma Today. 
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Luxuriate at Ardmore’s Shiloh Morning Inn 


S SOON AS YOU TURN OFF THE COUNTRY ROAD AND NUDGE UP 
against the privacy gate, you know something’s going to be different 
about Ardmore’s Shiloh Morning Inn. You punch in the four-digit code and wait 
tor the white iron gale to slowly swing back, just able to make out the yellow sid- 
ing on the big house up the hill. The sign says in curving script, “Shiloh Morning 
Inn: A Place of Peace and Rest,” If you don't say “Aah,” out loud, you say it in- 
side, You’ve been needing this. 

In the entry hall, husband-und-wife innkeepers Bob and Linda Humphrey 
greet you. Bob looks like a former football player, maybe a wrestler, and his 
warm smile and drawl feel like home. Linda, a petite redhead with red lipstick, 
has lit a scented candle, and the fragrance of something spicy — pumpkin? — 
wafts through the red entry way. Soft music plays. 

Official “inn dog,” Samuel, joins you. Even though the young Irish wolfhound 
stands three feet high at the shoulder, his soft brown eyes and gray whiskers tickle 
reassuringly as he nuzzles you. Samuel doesn’t follow you to your suite; he's not 
allowed past the stone tile in the entryway. You open the door; you’re finally here. 

By Steffi e Corcoran 
Photography by Tom Luker 
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Above, On the first floor of the mam house, the sitting area decor of Suite 
Memories, as well as the entire room, was inspired by a quilt hand-sewn by 
Linda Humphrey's grandmother* Inset, This four-poster bed is found in 
Bluebird Cottage, the most popular choice among honeymooners at Shiloh. 
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F OR BOR AND LINDA HUMPHREY, THAT FAMOUS LINE 
from Field of Dreams applies: "If you build it, they will 
come*” The cost of this particular dream house comes in at 
$845,000, the combined total of the Humphreys’ initial invest- 
ment, a loan from Banc First* and assistance from Durant's Ru- 
ral Enterprises of Oklahoma. They bought the remote, seven ty- 
three-acre wooded section of land northeast of Ardmore in 
1994. Most people* Bob explains, won’t drive more than three 
hours to a travel destination* and Ardmore is within a two-hour 
drive of six million. 

As locations go, it ought to work. Shiloh Morning Inn was 
Bob and Linda’s first building project- — literally from the 
ground up. They had land* yes, but no utilities* no buildings, 
no landscaping. Despite friends" warnings about the perils of 
such an undertaking, Linda says, "There wasn't a cross word 
during the whole project." 

The inn's progress hummed along until four weeks from 
grand opening, when Linda fell off a stepladder, breaking all 
three ankle hones in one leg and tearing several ligaments. 
“Sheer panic,” Linda says of her immediate reaction to being 
told she'd have to scoot around in a wheelchair for six weeks. 
Beverly Midkiff, son Chris’ mother-in-law, reassured Linda it 
would all get done — somehow. It did* 

At their home in Healdton, the Humphreys had so much to 
move, three eighteen- wheelers couldn’t handle it all. Linda says, 
"People came out of the woodwork and worked. There's no tell- 
ing how many people were in here.” Shiloh’s opening was a huge 
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success, and thanks to Linda’s accident, she can personally vouch 
for Suite Memories* “We were the first people in our wheelchair 
accessible suite,” Linda says, laughing. “We gave it a good first try.” 

There aren’t very many oil industry-turned-bed and break- 
fast innkeeper teams around. “We're best friends,” Linda says. 
Beside her, Bob nods. “We enjoy being with each other.” They 
must: Pre-Shiloh, the Humphreys, married and in business side 
by side for thirty- four years, ran Heal d ton Oil Company, a fuel 
and oil wholesaler. (Chris now runs the company.) But in the 
late 1980s, Bob, tired of the stress, remembers thinking* "Life is 
short, and we ought to do something we enjoy.” 

The bed and breakfast idea, they admit, probably came from 
their years as amateur innkeepers* Healdton, a town of 3,000, 
doesn't have commercial accommodations. Once the 
Humphreys started Opening their home to just about every- 
body traveling through, folks started calling it the "Healdton 
Hilton,” Bob says, “We got hooked on having people there 
and doing nice things for them.” Linda agrees: “We were ad- 
dicted to surprising people and seeing their faces light up 
when we did little things for them.” 

By 1990, the idea of running a country inn had taken hold. 
The Humphreys first attended a New Hampshire seminar for 
aspiring innkeepers. Within the next few years* they traveled 
through Missouri, Ohio* Pennsylvania, the East Coast, and the 
South* staying in thirty- five bed and breakfasts* armed with rolls 
of film and notebooks. 

“Research, research, research,” Bob says, led, by most stan- 




HOBfc JOHN JERMlGAN 


dards, to a new and different way of running an inn. The 
Humphreys focused on guests rather than, as is more typi- 
cal their own tastes and preferences. “We spent probably 
twenty-three of each twenty-four hours studying innkeeping 
from the guests 1 perspective and one hour from the innkeep- 
ers 1 / 1 Linda says. 

Linda remembers one “gorgeous” castle- themed bed and 
breakfast in Missouri — not tor its charm and ambiance, but for 
s t i ll i n g h ea t . “ W e o p e n c d wi n d o ws, b u t o pe n i n g w i n d o ws i n 
September doesn't help/' she says. “All we could do, though, was 
open those windows and throw the covers back. We realized. 
Aha! Here is something wc want to avoid. 1 ' Turns out the ther- 
mostat was locked in the empty room next door. It's no great 
surprise that at Shiloh, each suite and cottage has not only its 
own thermostat, but an individual heating and cooling unit. 

Often, the Humphreys couldn't tell proprietors from guests. At 
Shiloh, Bob and Linda wear rnonogrammed polo shirts and black 
pants. In uniform, they are unmistakably the folks in 
charge. “If our guests need help, they know where to 
get it/ 1 Linda says. 

Not that the Humphreys would intrude. As much 
as they can, they (and Samuel) stay out of sight in their 
large one-room apartment in the northwest corner of 
the house. Out of sight, yes, but not out of reach; 
guests can access Bob and Linda by telephone or push 
the house bell next to the registration desk. 

All that research is paying off. Now in its second 
year, Shiloh Morning Inn has hosted 650 guests, 90 
percent from the Oklahoma City and Dallas- Fort 
Worth areas, the majority couples. Many of those 
guests become repeat customers, and now, the Humphreys are 
ahead of projections, averaging fifteen couples a week. 

P RIVACY — AND ROMANCE— ARE TAKEN SERIOUSLY HERE. 

“We don't ever knock on a guest's door/ 1 Linda says. All five 
suites arc havens within the 6, 000-square- foot oasis of the house. 
Each room includes a king- sized bed, fi replace, TV- VCR, and 
mini-refrigerator stocked with juices, soft drinks, and water. But 
the touches of hedonism are what set Shiloh Morning Inn apart. 
Spa-style rnonogrammed jersey robes hang in each bath. Egyp- 
tian cotton towels, softly whirring ceiling fans, whirlpools and 
hot tubs for two with candles nearby— it all sets the mood, and 
that mood is romance. 

Inside the house, the five suites have distinct decors and per- 
sonalities. Most popular is the Hummingbird Suite ($149 a 
night), tucked away downstairs. It's the most secluded suite in 
the house, with eight windows, an enormous bathroom, a soft 
rose-red decor, and a hot tub outside on the private patio. 
Don't miss the starry view through the overhead latticework. 

Also outfitted with a back- patio hot tub is the nostalgic Suite 
Memories ($149 and wheelchair accessible). This soft purple 
suit e w it h a wh itc i it a te 1 a s se bed sp rea d is Shiloh's n od to t h e 
past, particularly Linda's. Suite Memories is decorated with old 
family photographs; her grandmother's handmade quilt hangs 
on a wall. 

Upstairs, the Butterfly Suite ($135) is second to Humming- 


Wc were addicted 
to surprising people 
and seeing their 
faces light up when 
we did little things 
for them/ 
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Left, These ultra-comfy rnonogrammed 
robes, made by Telegraph Hill, sell for 
$70. Below, Beyond this comforting bed 
in Tranquility, guests can enjoy a large 
whirlpool tub for two near the fireplace. 
The lace curtains in Pelican's Perch, 
bottom, exemplify the sunny feeling of 
this Caribbean-themed room. 
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From left to right. Bob 
and Linda Humphrey 
with Samuel, their 
beloved Irish wolfhound 
pup; one of three 
hammocks tucked away 
in the trees along the 
walking trails of the 
heavily wooded property; 
aside from the extra 
privacy Bambi's House 
ensures, it's the only 
cottage or suite at Shiloh 
with a see-through 
fireplace between the 
bedroom and living room. 


bird in popularity among rooms in the main house. This spa- 
cious retreat with cheery yellow walls commands the best view 
in the house and receives spectacular morning sunlight. Exports 
from abroad — silk pillows from China, a Russian hand- painted 
samovar — -surround the room. 

Pelican’s Perch (S135) and Tranquility (SI 19) are also up- 
stairs. Reminiscent of the Caribbean, a favorite Humphrey fam- 
ily vacation spot, Pelican’s Perch has the color of the sea and 
lots of windows. Tranquility, slightly smaller, is a soothing green 
color with an indoor corner whirlpool. 

Two freestanding cottages ($179), located downhill from the 
main house, do romance one better, upping the privacy ante with 
more amenities and space, Bambi s House, dotted with deer 
decor, features warm wood floors, cathedral ceilings, an elevated 
bay window, wet bar, and see-through fireplace. Bluebird Cot- 
tage has a four-poster bed, leaded glass, wet bar, and a breath- 
taking view from the covered back porch. Both have hot tubs on 
the back patio for leisurely soaks. The cottages, by far the most 
requested ofShi loirs offerings, often book six weeks in advance. 

Bob and Linda have placed memory books inside each suite 
and cottage. The words “beautiful,” “perfect,” “comfortable,” 
“peaceful and quiet/* and “attention to detail” appear repeat- 
edly. “Paradise,” one entry succinctly says. “We want to pam- 
per our guests, to take care of them,” Bob says, “so when they 
walk out the door, they feel like they’ve had an experience.” 
Every morning at 7:30, the Humphreys serve fresh-brewed 
coffee. Even the toilet paper hangs in an appealing triangular 
shape. Linda calls it a “Pewitt fold” after the Hurst, Texas, guest 
who showed her how to improve on her original, less fancy- 
looking attempt. 

Nancy Holly and her husband Earl drove down from Tulsa 
to celebrate their thirty-sixth wedding anniversary with plans 
to check out Turner Falls. “Serendipity,” Nancy says — and a ran- 
dom Internet search — led them to Shiloh. “We were delighted 


'e want to pamper 
our guests, to take 
care of them, so 
when thev walk out 
the door, they feel 
like they’ve had an 
experience . 1 
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The Humphreys aren’t the only ones who know a good thing 
when they see it; Shiloh guests can frequently be found in one of 
the four rocking chairs on the front porch* 


with the whole place,” says Nancy. “We were just terribly pam- 
pe red * l rea lly wanted to s l a y a n o t h e r n ight/" 

A d i fferen tann i versa ry — n u m be r twen ty- e igh i — b rough 1 1 >o ug 
and Ally son Lawson to Shiloh from Choctaw. Aliyson says, “It was 
far enough from home that we felt like we were getting away. They 
offered so many extra things that I hadn't seen at other bed and 
breakfasts, like the little binoculars. That was an extra-nice touch.” 

The food is another nice touch. At Shiloh Morning Inn, the 
word “food” doesn't quite capture Linda's culinary artistry. “1 
love to cook,” she says. “I read cookbooks like most people read 
novels.” In 1997, to prepare for Shiloh’s opening, Linda at- 
tended a European -style baking school, the International 
School of Baking, in Oregon. During all -day baking sessions, 
Linda whipped up croissants, pastries, h i scott i, and French 
bread, then fedexed everything home to Bob, who stashed it in 
the freezer, “They were my patterns for when l baked at home,” 
Linda says. M uch of what she learned made its way to Shiloh’s 
large, commercially rated kitchen. 

Linda and Boh serve breakfast in the hunter green dining 
room each morning and, if requested, will deliver to the cot- 
tages. T he round tables for tw r o have a private feel. And the food? 
One guest, Don Lang of Oklahoma City, says, “I teased Linda 
about wanting to lick my plate, it was so good.” Every three- 
course breakfast begins with Linda’s smoothie, followed by an 
en t ree ( pe rh a p s C a m e m be rt ch eese and Ca n a d i a n b a co n o m - 
elets), and finishing with a sweet treat (maybe apricot brioche 
squares). Breakfasts rotate, and a preview card of the next 
morning’s menu is displayed every afternoon in the diningroom. 

Afternoons, Linda serves wine, cheese, homemade pickles 
(canned by her eighty- two-year-old mother, Hazel Jones), and 
other goodies for i us t -checked- in guests. The food looks as good 
as it tastes. Don’t be surprised if the cheeses are served in a leaf 
arrangement. On weekends and some holidays, Linda prepares 
dinner for guests for an added charge. 

Sometimes guests get restless. Hot- tubbing, cuddling by the 
fire, and high -com fort lounging have been known to inspire 
activity. Lucky for Shiloh’s guests, the seventy-three- acre se- 
cluded property has walking trails with benches here and 
there, bird -watching, a pond, even almost-hidden hammocks 


for relaxing in the great outdoors. Linda’s dad, eighty-seven- 
year-old John Jones, built twenty-eight bluebird houses and 
hung them all over the property, saving one for the Bluebird 
Cottage. Boh and Linda still haven't spotted them all. 

For indoor creature comforts, the library has board games 
(everything from Scrabble to Boggle), backgammon, cards, 
checkers, and an extensive book and video collection. A good 
read or a movie should complement those moonlight-* flooded 
windows nicely. 

While guests find their way to Shiloh by referral, media cov- 
erage, or a click onto the inn's website, they generally leave a 
little, well, altered. The Humphreys recall one schoolteacher 
from the Dallas area who, upon arrival, could best be de- 
scribed as “wound-up.” Just before checkout, she came into 
the common living room, Linda says, “kind of melted into 
the chair, and said, ’1 don’t want to leave.’” Another Dallas 
couple had one problem with Shiloh Morning Inn. They told 
Bob, “We’ve got one complaint: Could you get twenty-five 
hours in a day?” W 

Shiloh Morning Inn is ten miles northeast of Ardmore just off 
Highway 177 , Shiloh is a totally nonsmoking anti child-free property* 
Don't worry about Oklahoma storms; the inn's office is a safe room . 
Two-night stays are mandatory on weekends . Colt the Humphreys at 
(888) 554- 76 74 to m a ke a reservt a ion. Sh i h > h M o n t toy co n i . 



I /4 cantaloupe, peeled and 
cut into one-inch cubes 
1/4 honeydew melon, peeled 
and cut into one- inch cubes 
I pint strawberries, washed 
and sliced 

I cup red seedless grapes, 
washed and stemmed 
I banana, peeled and sliced 
into one-inch pieces 
l six-ounce container of 
fruit-flavored yogurt 


Mix prepared fruit together 
and place in covered freezer 
container. Freeze overnight. 
About one hour before serving, 
remove the fruit from the 
freezer and allow it to soften 
slightly. Just before serving, 
break up the fruit mixture. Place 
the yogurt and the fruit into the 
container of an extra heavy-duty 
blender. Process until smooth. 
Serve immediately. Serves four. 

Be sure to use only fresh fruit; 
processed fruit will not have the 
same flavor. 
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Oklahoma Today’s Second Annual Photo Contest Winners 



W E ASKED FOR IT; WE GOT IT, IN OUR SBPTEM- 
ber- October 2000 issue, we asked for photo- 
graphs with that good old Oklahoma Ted. Among our fi- 
nalists, a little wildlife, a little wilderness, a big statement. 
Now that's what we call something for everyone* And the 
grand prize winner? The quintessential light against dark* 


First Place 

Sometimes a word says so much* 
On his way home, Greg Owings of 
Norman came upon this powerful 
reminder, ’Local Hero, 1 while 
traveling west on Highway 62, 





Third Place 


Second Place 

Autumn in rural Oklahoma. Words 
aren't adequate, but a picture? 
Homer Huime of Cbickasha found a 
way with ’Trout Waiting. 1 


The gentlest among us need the most 
protection. In ‘Hold Still, 1 James Easton 
of Chandler seizes a fleeting moment. 
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Randall Murrow of Norman 
went to great lengths to get 
this road shot, ‘Mt, Scott View 
No. I / from the very top* 


Honorable Mention 



Paula Thummel of Yukon 
photographed her 
daughter and grand" 
daughter in a contempo- 
rary representation of 
The Modern Pioneer 
Woman.' 




This ‘Oklahoma 
Man 1 time-traveled 
to the El Reno 
Historical Society 
grounds, and luckily, 
Jim Johnson of El 
Reno was in the 
right place. 



Grandeur is 
grandeur, day or 
night. A lambent 
view of the 
‘Capitol by 
Night 1 from 
Okmulgee*s Lee 
Boyd* 



Bob Humphrey of Ardmore 
stopped his weed trimmer just in 
the nick of time to run home and 
grab his camera. 'Fawn in Hiding' 
was the result. 



From the depths, Dick 
Clapp of Noble sees the 
water come tumbling 
down in Tost Oak Falls.' 
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Cafe Bah nil of Brings Fine Dining 
with a Bavarian Flair to Waynoka 


Dieter and Nathalie 
Dorner make a traditional 
German prost, a toast to 
health; A typical German 
specialty — bratwurst and 
sauerkraut — served with a 
pretzel and a stein of beer. 



I RINGING A LITTLE EUROPEAN CULTURE TO WOODS COUNTY." 
That’s how Dieter Dorner sees it. As owner of Caff Balm hot in 
I Waynoka, he has not only brought a different culture to this small 
town in northwest Oklahoma, he has established a German community, 
it all started about ten years ago, when Dorner visited friends in Waynoka, 
Eventually, they convinced him to open a German restaurant in their sleepy 
town. Dorner moved his wife Bike, daughter Nathalie, then twenty-one, and 
nineteen -year -old son Oliver from their hometown of Nuremberg in Bavaria 
to Waynoka, Oklahoma, 

A big jump? “No," says Dorner, ‘Tve been traveling to the states since the 
early 1970s. I knew what to expect,” Not even homesick? Bavaria is known for 
some of the world’s premier foods and wines, not to mention some of the most 
beautiful alpine landscapes in Europe. ”1 saw that every day," says Nathalie, 
who, like her dad, speaks English with a soft German accent, “Here, l am in 
awe of the big, open spaces. Besides, we get back home quite often." 

After the big move to Oklahoma, the Doniers gutted a building in down- 
town Waynoka they bought while visiting friends in 1 996 and began the reno- 
vation process. The rear wall was pushed back to enlarge the main dining area. 
Yellow and orange paints, reflecting Oklahoma's earth tones, were chosen for 
the walls and trim, in beautiful contrast to the dark hardwood floors and 
massive wooden tables. 


By Mi mi Rippee 

Photography by J.D. Merrvweather 
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Above, Cafe Bahnhof serves only German beers. Although the 
five shown here are on tap, bottled beers are also available. 
Inset, Chef Clayton Frank sautees mixed vegetables. 


A Bavarian friend, artist Wolfgang Urban, flew in to help de- 
sign the restaurant, everything for which was made in Okla- 
homa (including the bar, wine rack, cabinets, and stair railing}* 
He painted murals on the walls, adding European elegance to 
the bilevel cafe. Lastly, an outdoor biergartcn was constructed 
behind the restaurant* 

On December 4, 1998, the Dorner family opened Cafe 
Bahnhof* “Bahnhof,” which means train station, suits Waynoka; 
the Burlington Northern Santa Fe tracks run directly through 
downtown* Scattered around the restaurant are mementos from 
Germany: German travel books, marionettes handcrafted by 
German artisans, blue and white flags reflecting the national 
colors of Bavaria, and the obligatory beer steins that add to the 
restaurant's atmosphere* 

The jump to restaurateur was not a big one for Dieter Dorner. 
“In Germany, this would be considered family-style dining. But 
here in northwest Oklahoma, this is considered fine dining. It's 
probably because of the tablecloths.” 

Nathalie, too, confesses to very little restaurant experience 
prior to running Cafe Bahnhof “But I’ve been to lots of res- 
taurants!” It's not as funny as it sounds, Nathalie explains. "In 
Europe, you spend a lot of time in restaurants. Not just eating. 
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It’s a longer process, the whole dining experience.” 

Not surprisingly, Dorner serves five German beers at Cafe 
Bahnhof “1 will not compromise on beer. Beer on tap is better 
quality, and 1 think German beer is the best and purest*” He 
explains that beer brewing in Germany follows strict criteria in 
accordance with the German Purity Law of 1617. Nothing but 
malt, hops, and water allowed. 

Clayton Frank, also known as Chef Duck (a lingering nick- 
name from hts sales days), is in charge of the kitchen and menu 
at Cafe Bahnhof Originally from Aline, just fifteen minutes 
from Waynoka, Frank attended culinary school in Plano, Texas, 
where he trained in classical French techniques* He interned at 
the Bavarian Grill, a German restaurant in Plano, and was even- 
tually hired as chef There, he became adept at whipping up his 
personal favorite, the sauerbraten, as well as Wiener schnitzel, 
sauerkraut, and other German specialties* 

Coincidentally, while home visiting his parents, the Frank 
family dined at Cafe Bahnhof soon after it opened and met the 
Dorners. Frank and Dorner discussed the restaurant's need for 
a permanent chef, and Frank was offered the job right then and 
there as chef and kitchen manager. 

“I didn’t mind leaving Dallas,” he says. “It was an opportu- 



nity to move dose to my family/ 1 Cafe Bahnhof, Frank ex- 
plains, is slower paced and more personable than what he was 
used to in Dallas. “Here, I can go into the dining room and 
talk to the customers. Plus, it’s personally rewarding to see 
people eating and smiling/ 1 

The German specialties change nightly, but bratwurst is a menu 
staple, “Before we opened, we flew in a German butcher to teach 
us about bratwurst,” says Dorner. “Then he taught the Waynoka 
butcher how to prepare it.” Dieter’s German sausage has become 
so popular that the restaurant sells the uncooked bratwurst at $5 
per pound; it is also available wholesale in large quantities. 

When not working on traditional German entrees and side 
dishes like spatzele and red cabbage, Frank bakes breads and 
prepares desserts. The chocolate cheesecake is among patrons 1 
favorites and “cannot be taken off the menu,” according to 
Frank, Other specialties include Bavarian cream with fresh ber- 
ries and apple strudel. 

The German customers and the German management are, 
according to Frank, the best things about working at Cafe 
Bahnhof. “They’re kind people and lots of fun,” he says. The 
Corners host several food fests throughout the year, including 
O k t o b e rfe s t , M a rd i ( i ra s, a New Y ea r 1 s cel eh rat ion, and so m e 
nontraditional celebrations, all with live music. Photographs 
show happy revelers, and Frank is clearly right; This German 
family knows how to have a good time. 

And they area close family. Corner's son and daughter-in- 
law' have moved to Woodward, and some old neighbors in 
Nuremberg have also transplanted, forming a small German 
community in northwest Oklahoma, On this particular day, 
the phone rings at least twenty times, calls from German 
friends and family who have heard about the devastating 
Oklahoma ice storms. In German, Nathalie and her parents 
take turns assuring their loved ones they're okay, that they do 
indeed have electricity. 

After more than two years in business, Caf£ Bahnhof s dedi- 
cated patrons come from nearby Enid and as far away as Ama- 
rillo, Kansas, and Tulsa for authentic German meals. Through 
the restaurant's e-mail address, guests can make reservations 
and order bratwurst. 

Corner’s enterprising nature has led him into the world of 
catering as well. “We can put on a Bavarian party anywhere in 
the state, complete with blue and white tablecloths and napkins.” 
Authentic music and dress completes the catered experience. 

Lunch on this day is served on a traditional, heart-shaped pew- 
ter plate: three bratwurst on a bed of juniper berry-dotted 
sauerkraut, horseradish sauce on the side, and a mini garlic ba- 
guette. “ Guten appetit" Corner's quiet wife utters, still not con- 
fident about her English. The meal, of course, is wunderbar - — 
home cooking taken to an extraordinary level, [ffi 

Cafe Bahnhof is located at 131 East Cecil in Waynoka . The res- 
taurant is open for dinner Tuesday through Saturday at 5:30 p. m. 
and for lunch on Friday only, 1 1 :30a. nr to l:3Qp.m. (580) 824-0063. 
The res tan rant's website , cafedwhntwf.com, should he fully opera- 
tional in March; the e-mail address is cafe hah n hof@yahoo. com. 



Beef, sliced (cut thin, Dill pickle spears 

usually from the round) Red wine 

Dijon mustard Beef stock 

Smoked bacon Salt, pepper, 

Sauteed onions and garlic 

Mix equal parts of salt, black pepper, and 
granulated garlic together and dust the work 
surface with the mixture. Lay beef slices out flat 
and brush with mustard. Place a strip of bacon 
on each piece of beef and cover with a thick 
layer of onions. Place a pickle spear at one end 
and roll up; secure with a toothpick. Sear all 
sides of the roulade in a pan, until a rich brown 
color is present. Place roulades in a pan large 
enough to submerse them for braising. Deglaze 
the original pan with a generous amount of 
onions and place in the pan with roulades. Fill the 
braising pan with a mixture of three parts beef 
stock (unsalted), one part red wine, and any 
pickle juice and ends of pickles, enough to cover 
the roulades. Braise in oven at 400 degrees for 
about an hour. Unroll to check for doneness. 

Reduction Sauce 

Pour all liquids and everything from cooking into a 
large stockpot and reduce by half. Puree the 
reduction in a blender. Blend only small amounts 
at a time to avoid overflows and take care with 
hot liquids. Strain the reduction into another pot. 
Adjust the flavor to taste by adding any 
combination of beef broth, red wine, sale pepper, 
pickle juke, or mustard, “The sauce really makes 
the dish/' says Dorner, He also suggests pairing it 
with wild rice, noodles, or steamed potatoes and 
cucumber salad in a light dill sauce. Serve with a 
light Meriot or a hearty pilsner. 







From kindergarten 
to college, 
me salute the 
2001 Graduates! 


800-256- JOES 

uiuim.eskimojoes.com Hgj 


Don’t miss the 

Washington Irvine Trail Mdseom 

featuring regional and area history 
Award - winning exhibit*: 

Early Explorers Civil War Battles 
Cowboy Music Outlaws and Lawmen 
Native American History 
On -Thc-Trail Antiques antique and gift shop 

Free .Admission 

Located 6 miles east of StiUuater on Hwy. 51, 

2 3 /| miles south on Mehan Rixid 
405-624-9130 • Cehloubei^aol.rom 
www.cowboy.net/iion - profit living 


fr/ep 0/1/m 

BURGER PAY 

FESTIVAL 

DOWNTOWN FI RENO 
SATURDAY. MAY S. 200/ 

/0 a.m. -5pm 

The BURGER DAY FESTIVAL is a tribute to the aromatic, unique burgers 
which have been cooked daily in El Reno since the early 1 900s. You'll see the 
cooking of the world's largest fried onion hamburger, weighing over 750 
pounds. There are many activities for kids as well as live entertainment on three 
stages, a classic car show, craft show and much more. 

For more information , contact El Reno Main Street 
(405) 262-8888 • E-mail: mainstreetoelreno.org 


For complete information on 
Frontier Country 
events, attractions and 
destinations, or for a 
FREE copy of the 
2001 Frontier 
Country Vacation 
Guide, call our 
Tourist Infoline at 

(800) 386-6552 

or visit our website at 

www.oktourism.com 


Explore Your Routes! 


Jfs t j$< maz ing! 


It's not like any museum I've 
ever seen! We can touch 
and play and imagine life in 
a child-size town! Come and 
experience it for yourself! 

Jasmine MoranFy 


Children* 

Seminole. OkJabom 


Seminole. Oklahoma • 1-800-259-KIDS 
...where children play to learn 
6 adults learn to play. 

1714 Highway 9 W 
(405) 382-0950 

Hours open: 

Tues. - Sat. 10am - 5pm 
Sunday |pm - 5pm 









FRONTIER COUNTRY 

NORMAN 





LITTLE RIVER 


Open Daily 10 am - 5 pm 


SPECIAL EVENTS: 

Kids of Kindness Festival 
Wetlands Classic 5K Run 
Safari Scramble Golf Tournament 
For more information call (405) 366*7229 * www.Littleriverzou.com 
3/4 mi, south of Hwy. 9 on SE 120th Ave, in Norman, OK, 


THE NORMAN GALLERY ASSOCIATION 

'ffr 


MAINSITE 

CONTEMPORARY AflT 

CRUCIBLE 
GALLERY 


Fred Jones Jr 
Museum of Art 


IrUrsHallfn 


/m 

V 

For more information, please call (405)3294523 


SOUTHERN PLAINS CALLERY 

IOC L MAIN * (405)- 3294900 

MAINSITE CONTEMPORARY ART 

120/122 L MAIN * (405)292 8095 

SHEVAUN WILLIAMS STUDIO 

221 L MAIN • (405)329 &45S 

TRIBES GALLERY 

307 1 MAIN * (405)329-4442 

THE CRUCIBLE GALLERY 

110 E. TGtiKAWA • (405) 579-2700 

FIREHOUSE ART CENTER 

444 S. FLOOD • (405)329-4511 

JACOBSON HOUSE 

0D9 CHAUTAUQUA - (405) 366 1667 

FRED JONES JR. 

410 E. BOYO M405)125 3272 


AN ADVENTURE THROUGH TIME 


♦ World's largest Apatosaurus 

♦ Penfaceratops; the world's largest skull 

♦ The Cooper Skull: the oldest painted 
object in the New World 

♦ Hands-on Discovery Room 

♦ 5Q0 million years of Oklahoma history 

Museum hours: 

10 a>m. - 5 p.m. Mon. - SaL. 1*5 pm Sun. 
Closed Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Pay 

Admission: 

Adults: $4 * Seniors 65 and up: $3 * Children: 
ages 6-17, $2.00; ages 5 and under, free 

For more information, call (405)325-4712 or visit 
the museum's Web site: www4snomnh.0u.edu 

For special event rentals, call (405)325-7975, 

Tht" IJnkrrvity uf ( JkLihonui is.irT rqtuil Uf>ptiflnmlty irivliltuiort 


Free Jazz Festival 

June 21-24 

Norman, Oklahoma 

(405)325-3388 


25th Annual 

MEDIEVAL 

FAIR 


April 6, 7 & 8, 2001 

Brandt Park Duck Pond 
East Lindsey St. Norman 

Arts • Crafts • Food • Games 
Entertainment • Jousting 

FREE ADMISSION 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 1 

( 405 ) 366-8095 or 1 800 - 313-3780 

Mm UnififtJiy or Oklahoma Cgtltgel 
for ContJnuhna EtfucrtJOf* 


Norman Arts 8 Huminmu Count if Hard/MutM ■ 
Tjm Program Norman C onvrni tun ft Vjillnn® 
B u r«au □ h I ahomu At ( f Conn c II 








GREAT PLAINS 



IIIIIIMTIIY 

„ v . - " * v' j ~ * f " ’ a ' r 7 

Experience real adventure and fun in Southwest 
' Oklahoma.,, where the Old West really happened. 

. ^ i . . VS 

\ r\i' ^ Por m^re information _ 

OKIAHQfm and a Tree vacation.guiclt, 

NAIMAMERKA call .<580) 482-0210 . UHHUHttMffl 

s www.gpcoL.cdin 

' ' ' 1 v H ^ ^ 


2 -Vs iiill 


visit -&$ 

^ainu%. 


taka a s tep back ia 
a guided toiaz «f eavaalite-j 



li ISTOR1C MEDIC IN E PA RK 
DIM. OVER THE WATER 

LUNCH &D DINNER 

(580) 529-2626 

Cl x>s i d Mon, & I t i s- 




EXPERIENCE THE MAGIC OF T H E MOUNTAIN- 


lor over J?0 yea rs. l!u XA/tehila Mountain^ Lave Ivvn an liislone meet t place.. , [tout the Kiowa 
and CciYuinchc to live Cheyenne .i nd ArapnLo. Now tlicse mountains are Lome to a now, premier 
mealing place - OuarEr Mountain Kescwrl. Nestled in tke heart of rugged, granite boulders 
overlooking the prDlihe waters of Lake Alius LugerL its Oklahoma s newest meeting and 
ivtrenl Ere a sure. Wv invite you to ex pe He nee j| u . magic of our mountain.-. 

■ Natii iv Center svilli year round programs and activities 

■ Scenic I lining in Sundance C a fc 

* It ok 1 I eoiir*e. wait i dides. go -carts, and pad d L beats 

• I lil-j ng .i n d hi It i ng L ra 1 1 *>■ 

O P E NINO EARLY £ 0 0 1 



K A W LAKE AREA 


tTBtf fPoncan tJf?eatze 

lA 


Charlie Daniels 

Saturday, April 7, 3001 

Johnny Rivers 

Sam relay. May 5,2002 

Chuck Neuron 

(r)hmkriy of TmttK DocNicirr) 

Saiurday, June 2» 2001 

Bob Wiles’ 
Texas Peayboys 

Saturday. July 14, 3 001 

Crystal Gayle 

Saturday, August 4 , 2001 

Subscription Memberships Now AvcuUMb 


j£^ The Poncas Tin Aim: 

Bu* Office: i ?m to 5 PM. Moil FrL 
{580) 765-0943 
104 East Grand. Ponca City, OK 
www . poncantheat re . 0 rg 



* 


'Soff ciog <! Fishing * Camping * f/ikirtg * Museums ♦ Ardens 

For more' information, contact the Kaw Lake Association 
PQ Box 1933. Ponca City. OK 74602 

( 580 ) 762-9494 or 1 - 877 - 671-6985 

OKLAHOMA E-mail: kaw!ake@kskc.net lUw Uh 

NAnVEiWfWut www.poncadtynews.com/kawlake r 


I Northern 

1 1 Oklahoma College 
J "A Tradition of Exc#timc4 n 

Campuses in 
Timkawa and Enid 

Over 50 Fields of 
Study Leading to 
an Associate of 
Arts, Science or 
Appf ed Scidfire 


1 - 888 - 429-5715 

www.north-ok.edu 



GO-KARTS • MINI-GOLF • BUMPER BOATS WWW.SUnnfUn.net 


RUSTY BARRHLL SUPPER CLUB 

A well -hidden speakeasy specializing In 
open-charcoal grilled steaks, pork chops, 
chicken and swordfish. 

Our salad bar is known as the host in town and 
people nationwide have enjoyed our cuisine. 
(Note: After ringing the feu//, tell cm Joe sent you. t 

Hours 

fundi: Monday through Friday II a m. - 2 pm 
Dinner: Monday through Saturday 5 pan. - 10 p.m. 

21)115 \. Imnleenlh, Puimi City in Die Porch Plaza 
(580) 763*6089 www.nistybarreU.coin 




with LAKE PONCA 

PONCA CITY, OKLAHOMA 

For a FREE Visitor's Guide call I -800-475-4400 
www . ponca cityne ws . com/ tourism 



Blackwell is a 
Great Stop on 1-35! 

for it Wonderfiil Ihntd 


For more inhrnirrtion corrtnd Tfto RlockwiH Chnmtwr of Commirc* 

120 Scurfh Mom * \m\ uum ■ Fs. (500 1 3434196 
tmoil chombw#iikc wt * www.biwtwfichOTitv «g 


135 

1 201 N, 44* ST. 4302 W, Ml mlu «K o! E35 | 
f 0. Boi fl B0 P.0 E-ck E3-i 10(4 W. Dootin 

BbcUoll, Oft 7463 F 0*7453 3 Bkkwill, OK 74631 

\m 307000 m\ 363JSI I (5MJ 363-5945 

1 400-22 50 l-e0W2*74&> 1 


Top of Oklahoma Museum 
Historic Fteeirie Park Pavilion 
The Derailed Railroad 
5 Antique Malls ■ Over 20Q Dmie i 
Op«J 7 dap a week! 
Outstanding Dining Shopping 
RV Parkland (iolf Course! 


Calendar of Event* 2U0J 
APRIL 7 

Tulips o Bloom kvtsv.tl 
IUNE 16-17 

Streeters Rod Run Bioumii, Memorial Park 
TUNE 24 

Blackwell Home Water Garden Tour 

Il’lY 4 

4th of July Celebration 
SEPTEMBER! 1*15 
KayCoutnv Free Fair, Fairgrounds 

Outa/mnf ih: nwriJv fair tu ( ikhihmtt 

OCTOBER 27 

Costume Parade and Contest 
NOVEMBER 12 
Veteran’s Day Parade 
DECEMBER 1-3 1 
Belts & Bows I ighling Display 
DECEMBER 2,9, 1 6, & 25 
Tern iff Ottihmi's htr$y tudw 
hnnmfttfQiriftuhH ihsphn 
DECEMBER 15 
Christmas Parade 







KIAMICHI COUNTRY 



-STICKER, REUNION 
Days Pi-sTiVAJt 

CiUWYtii. f W/rf' 

^’CVctoiu:r 26-27 
Stigi.i-r I-'ali. r E stival 


I Ia^keli. CpugSrtv 

CHAMftPli OF CipMMI'RCI-; 

Slider. OK 7-M6S, ’ 
<918)907-8681' 
dumhcT@owis.ncl 
w mv\s [iglcrdi.imlKT.com 


HochATOWN 
Junction 


Cedar Creek Resort 
Fully Equipped Cabins 
(Stone Fireplaces. Decks, Porches. TV) 
Quartz Hiking Trails 
Group Lodge 
Stocked Ponds 
Near IS hole PGA Golf Course 
and Trout River 
Fly Fishing Headquarters 

(800) 550-652 1 

(580) 494-6521 • (580) 494-6790 

Rt. 4, Box 27, Hwy, 259 North 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 


Step into Adventure. . . 


tUANHCHi m 
COUNT Ry 


¥. Mountains W Lakes 

v. i tistoric Sites *# / \ttnu ’/ions 

* Fes lira Is * Scenery 

Kiamichi Country , Inc . 

P.O. flax 638 

ICFM With u / ton. Oh 74578 OKlAi 
•Say (800) 722-8 / so lfcw ' 

anew kiamichicmmtry.com 



74501 


PECffp 


Nestled in the Kiamkhi 
Mountains on Broken Bow 
Lake? Lakeview Lodge rooms 
feature modern furnishings 
cable, and complimentary 
breakfast. All rooms offer 
sparkling Jake views. 


For reservations call (580) 494-6179. 

For mare information on Kiamichi Country call (800) 722-8180. 


Jake in the bea u iy of so u I h eastei rrOklsHd mj from our Idrg 
mountainlop cabin's. Alt cabins equipped with: 

* Panoramic Views - CentraEH^at and Air * Fireplaces 
Barbecue Grills * Fully Equipped Kile he ns 

Rates from $100 - $130 

le, 1/ 2 mi. off Highway 259 
-2333— ^ 


J-TTHMi TTHiTOIl 

iTrrrff Ffif rfrr, vv 'i j 'v ft; 


McAl 


1 


er 


Tours 

Expo Center 
Italian Food 
Antique St ores 
Festivals 


lu seu ms 


City of McAlester 

P.O. Box 578 . McAloster.- 
.. . m. ( 918 ) 421 - 4998 l^F: 

ton mm @ icofe.ncfv?- 
\v w w ,ci t yofm ealest or.tfgfii 


Tfte River's Edge 


Cottages on 
the Mountain Fork 


Bend 
Lodge 


Southeastern QfrJffAoftfas resort 

Fully furnished cabins * t and 7 bedroom 
Gmn for families ■ ideal for couples 
Double Jacuzzis • Cozy fireplaces 
Canoeing * Fishing ■ Hiking * Biking 


For relavmioit and seclusion seldom 
found. . . came to tfte River's Edge 

( 58 °) 244-7296 www.ri versed^ ecu ! lage&toivt 





GRAND L A K E 




Iherokeiiinr 


■ Complete Pro Shop 

■ Lessons 

* Driving Range 

* Snack Bar 



Open Seven Days 
a Week Tfl Dark 
Write 6^ 
Goff Professional 


just I miles Wert of Grove General Hospital on Har-Ber Road, 

Then f h mile North on Quail Ran Road 

I , uliiiU idtiUimumtumuflUNHiilll 


OPENTOTHE PUBLIC 9I8-7B6-9852 


MEMBER 





QyVew Cj ' tyiier/ pP)oa/ Cffa/^A 

31/2 miles northeast of Ketch uni 
off Highway 85 

On Beautiful Grand Lake Oklahoma 


[ 



tant Vacation 


Just add water! 


Lendonwood Gardens, 5 ^ member of 
the Oklahoma State. Botanical 
Garden System, contains fttore than 
1200 plants. With everything from 
Azaleas to Japanese Maples, a tobr 
of our garden is a visual delight. 




LenDonwoOD ^ 

bMirvnr ~ VVr Lendonwood Gardens 

j* H ilpkir 1310 W, 13th St. Grove, OK 74344 

U/ll\rtn3 < 9l8) 786 2938 

■ ^ w w w.gre e n c is , net/ A s hae k/lend o n wood/ 


Grand Lake 

O’ The Cherokees 


For a Free Vacation Guide, contact 
the Grand Lake Association 
Highway 59 North * Grove, OK 
918-786-2289 


5 MANGRI*LA 

RESORT ON GRAND LAKE 

Cali Xoa/ Tor Ttfserotiliotiz 

1 - 800-331 -4060 


i>n 650 acres alonj* tile shores of Grand Lake in 
northeast Oklahoma, Shangri-La Resort Conference 
Center and Country Club Invites you in experience 
our inconi pai'able service anti amenities. Take a look 
offers,.. 


1 36 Holes of Championship Golf, 
Waterfront Beach on Grand 
| Lake, Deluxe Guest Rooms, 
Golf Pro Shop, Indoor ami 
| Outdoor Tennis Courts, Indoor 
and Outdoor Swimming Pools. 
Full Service Spa, Fitness Center 
Para-Sailing, Sail Boats, 
LWaverunners, Pontoons, Marina, 
Fishing Guides 





R E l> C A R I* E T C O V N T R V 




THE WIN PS OF HISTORY 


Wildlife Conservation 
License Plates 


This summer... 

t ». . / 


r.JSSae dim toste wfee aa 

>■ jj 


Plates are available al local agencies lor $25. 

Call 405-521-4*16 to register for bat viewing, 
Oklahoma Department o) Wildlife Conservation 


From the Wildlife Diversity Program... 


AAA-APPROVED 

Non-Smoking rooms 
indoor Pool 
Game Room 

HRO & in -room Movies 
Restaurant & Lounge 

Complimentary 
Coffee & Newspaper 
Delivered to Your 
Door Daily 


Red Carpet Country 


Watt-to-Wott Ikj&piffdily 

Rodeos • Festivals • Fishing 
Hunting • Historic Sites 
Camping • Museums 


Northwest 

IMW 


Northwest inn 

Hwy* 270 and First Street 
P.G. Box 1006 
Woodward, ok 7:1802 
<S80J 256-7600 

I-or Reservations Only nail; 
800*72 7-7606 


THE 

HERITAGE 

INN 


Fairview, OK 

The Gateway to NW Oklahoma 

Located on US Highway 60, Recently 
renovated and designed with comfort 
In mind. Your Red Carpet Country 
headquarters - close to the Glass 
Mountains, the Great Salt Plains, 
Alabaster Caverns and hunting, fishing and 
golf. Enjoy golf at our beautiful Fairview 
Country Club course. Call for reservations 

US Highway 60 • (580) 227-2514 

www. h e ri rageinn mote 1 . coin 
heritagelnn@pldt.nei 


Unique Downtown Shops 
Challenging Golf Courses 
Woodward Arts Theatre r-y~y 

Historic Fort Supply \ 

Fort Supply Lake ^ 

Year-Round Athletic Events 
Oldest Pro Rodeo in Oklahoma 
Crystal Christmas Lights Wonderland 
Plains Indians & Pioneers Museum 


FREE BROCHURE... 

(800)364-5352 / 580)256 - 74// on, 
uMKMamlmn® uMmlMm/ul. ok. ud- 

1/UowIuma/uI Gcmmnttimb 8 Oountim Tbwelapmetii 

P.O. flax, / 0/16, /006 Oklakoma Aaevtue, WooduMXAxi, OK 7 3802 





BEST BETS 


★ Editors* Picks 


c 



March 3 

Blue Door favorite Lucy 
Kaplan sky returns to 
P play her unique brand of 
contemporary folk 

& music, (405) 524-0738 


March 26 

Lady Margaret 
Thatcher speaks at 
OSLTs Gallagher-lba 
Arena in Stillwater 
(405) 744-7509 


•«** 

T 



1 



V 

April 5 

Spring equals baseball 
when Oklahoma teams 
take the field for 
opening day of the 
new season. Oklahoma 
Red Hawks, (405) 218- 
1000: Tulsa Drillers. 
(918) 744-5998 


EDMOND 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Mitchell Hall Theatre UCO Campus Mar 25: 

Captivating Classics Vocal. Apr 19 22: The 
House of Bernards Alba. Apr 26; Swing 
Dance America. (405) 340-3500 

Oklahoma Christian University Mar 24, Apr 

29: Philadelphia Foundation Concert Series. 
(405) 285-1010, Apr 27.28: The Adventures 
of Stuart Little, (405) 340-4481 

Mar 1 -Apr 30 Murrah Building Art Collec- 
tion, Chambers Library at UCO Campus, 
(405) 974-3361 

ENID 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Gaslight Theatre Mar 9 1 7: The Woman in 
Black. Mar 30,31 : A Coupfa While Chicks Sit- 
ting Around Talking, (580) 234-2307 

Mar 1,2 Winter Chautauqua, Enid Symphony 
Center. (580) 237-1907 

Apr 7 Corvette Expo, Chisholm Trail Expo 
Center, (580) 233-6555 

LAWTON 


April 7 

Check out the 
legendary Charlie 
Daniels Band at the 
historic Poncan 
Theatre in Ponca 
City. (580) 765-0943 


(P> 



April 14 

Learn traditional 
^ Cherokee pottery 
m A techniques from 
j artist Victoria 
f Mitchell Vazquez at 
TahlequalTs 

^ Cherokee Heritage 
Center. (918) 456-6007 


April 21-10 

Browse the hand-crafted ceramics 
of Lana Wilson during the ongoing 
exhibit at Norman's Firehouse An 
Center. (405) 329-4523 



ACROSS THE BOARD 

Apr 6-22 To Kill a Mockingbird. Community 
Theatre. (580) 355-1600 

Apr 7,14 Prince of Peace Easter Pageant, 

Holy City of the Wichita s, Wichita Mountains. 
(580) 429-3361 

Apr 12-15,19-22 Hedda Gabler, Cameron 
University Studio Theatre, (580) 581-2478 
Apr 20,21 Lawton City Ballet presents Peter 
& the Wolf. McMahon Memorial Auditorium, 
(580) 248 2001 

MUSKOGEE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Mar 3 Grand Opening Celebration, three Riv- 
era Museum. (918) 686-6624 
★ Apr 1-30 Azalea Festival, Honor Heights 
Park. (918) 684-6305 

Apr 7-30 Art Under the Oaks, Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, (918) 683-1701 
Apr 16 Bus Tour Through the Black Towns, 

CMC Center, (918) 684-6359. 

Apr 20-22,27-29 Little Shop of Horrors Little 
Theatre. (918) 683-4901 

NORMAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Firehouse Art Center Mar 1-11: Agnes Foret Fiber 
Arts Exhibit. Mar 17-Apr 15: Biennial Photo Com- 
petition & Exhibit. (405) 329-4523 


Fred Jones Museum of Art 410 W Boyd. Mar i 
1 1 : Allan Houser — Water, and J. Donald Walp 
Inui! Art Collection, (405) 325-3272 
Jacobson House 609 Chautauqua Ave. Mar 1-4; 
The Santa Fe Art of Ouray Meyers & Paul Jones. 
Apr 5-25: First Americans— First Oklahomans 
Photographic Exhibit. Apr 13-15; RETAIN An 
Show. Apr 27: Poetry Reading. (405) 366-1667 
Rupel Jones Theatre Mar 8-1 ! Modern Reper- 
tory Dance. Mar 29- Apr 8: Moon over Buffalo. 
Apr 19-29: Guys & Dolls. (405) 325-4101 
Sooner Theatre 1 01 E Main. Mar 31: the Nylons. 

Apr 27,28: Sooner Follies. (405) 321-8091 
Mar 4 Organ Concert — Olivier Latry, Catlett 
Music Center, (405)325-4101 
Apr 6-8 Medieval Fair, Brandi Park Duck Pond, 
(405) 288-2536 

Apr 21 '89ers Day Festivities. Downtown, (405) 
321 -0156 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

IAO Arts pace l N Hudson Mar 3-31 : Biting the 
Apple— Spring Celebration, April 6-30: Mixed 
Media Exhibition, (405) 232-6060 
Kirkpatrick Galleries & Planetarium at the 
Omni pie x Mar 1 19: Winter Nights, Mar 1-30: 
In the Dark, Mar 1 -Apr 30: Explorers of Mauna 
Kea. Mar 1 -Apr 30; The Vision Maker— The 
Paintings of Mirac Creepingbear Mar 3- Apr 1 : 
Oklahoma Art Guild Juried Art Show, Mar 9- 
31: Red Earth Master Artist Show. Mar 9- Apr 
29: Robert Maker — Retrospect Mar 20- Apr 
30: Spring Nights, Apr 7-30; Annual Fiber Arl 
Show, (405) 602-6664 

Nat'l Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 

Mar 1 n : Will Rogers — A Reel Retrospective. 
it Mar 1 - Apr 30: Jerome Tiger— Native Son, 
Mar 1 -Apr 30: Legends of Our Time Mar 17 
Cowboy Poetry Gathering. (405) 478-2260 
Oklahoma City Art Museum Mar 1 -Apr 30 
The Big Picture— Realities & imaginings Mar 
4-25: Film Senes— Roberl Motherwell & the 
New York School and Open Your Eyes. (405) 
946-4477 

Mar 3-Apr 7 Oklahoma Painting & Drawing 
Biennial, City Arts Center, (405) 232 6991 
★ Mar 31 ,Apr 1 Oklahoma Visual Arts Coali- 
tion Presents Open Studio Tour, City wide. 
(405) 232-6991 

ON THE STAGE 

Blue Door Mar 3: Lucy Kaplansky. Mar 10: Cindy 
Bullens, Mar 23: Joel Melton. Mar 25; The 
Groobees. Mar 29,30: WilEis Alan Ramsey, Apr 
7: Peter Case. Apr 19,20: Jimmy LaFave, Apr 
28,29: Ellis Paul. (405) 524-0738 
Carpenter Square Theatre * Mar 1 10: The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show. Mar 23-Apr 14: 



Beloved Oklahoma 

She walked through the clover, growing golden everywhere. 

She let the morning sun touch the highlights of her hair. 

She stopped to hear a bird sing as if his throat would burst. 

And she knew that he never had rehearsed. 

She watched a summer cloud float across a sky of blue, 

Never reasoning why, she just knew it to he true. 

A breeze brushed her face and spread wild flowers' aroma 
She knew the place, her beloved Oklahoma. 

— Van Meigs 

Born in Copan, Oklahoma, Meigs, seventy, is retired and on occasional poet 
Though he has long made his home in Missouri t he /oves his home state. 


The Beauty Queen of Leenana 1405) 232-6500 
City Arts Center Mar 1 -9: The Three Li I tie Porker 
Sisters. Apr 12-29: Afaddin. { 405 } 951-0011 
Kirkpatrick Fine Arts Center at OCU Campus 

Mar 2.3: The Oklahoma Opera & Music The- 
ater Company presents The Old Maid & the 
Thief. Apr 20-22: The Oklahoma Opera S Mu- 
sic Theater Company presents The King and I. 
{405) 521-5227 

Oklahoma City Philharmonic at Rose State 

Mar 23.24 : Riders in the Sky — The Cowboy 
Way. Mar 30,31. Making Waves. Apr 20.21: 
An Evening with Toni Ten i tie. {405) 842-5387 

Mar 28-31 Much Ado About Nothing, Stage 
Center, {405} 270-4801 

Mar 31 Carol Brice Series presents Lauren 
Stewart, Black Liberated Arts Center at 
Metro Technology Center, {405) 524-3800 

Apr 8 Oklahoma City Philharmonic presents 
Peter & the Wolf Meet Alice in Wonderland 

Putnam City North High School, {405) 842-5387 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Mar 24,25 Scottish Heritage Festival, Joe B. 

Barnes Regional Park, (405) 387-3942 

Apr 18-30 Celebramos Exhibit & Festival, 

City Arts Center, (405) 951-0000 

★ Apr 24-29 Festival of the Arts, Myriad Bo- 
tanical Gardens, (405) 270-4848 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

State Fairgrounds Mar 20-25: Spring Fair, Mar 
22-25: Shrine Circus. (405) 948-6700 

Mar 1-Apr 30 OmniDome Theatre presents 
Magic of Flight — Journey into Amazing 
Caves, Omniplex, (405) 602-6664 
Mar 1-Apr 30 A Passion for Palms, Myriad 
Botanical Gardens. {405) 297-3995 
Mar 23 The Chefs Feast, Nat’ I Cowboy & 
Western Heritage Museum, (405) 972-111 1 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

Apr 7,8 Redbud Classic, Waterford Complex, 
(405) 842-8295 
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Apr 28 Oklahoma City American Heart 
Walk, Bricktown Ballpark. (405) 942-2444 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Meinders School of Business at OCU ★ Mj 

22: Dr. David Carmichael— The Spiritual Side 
Of Leadership & Management. April 19: Bo 
Mon not — Machiavellian Intelligence, (405) 
521-5421 

★ Mar 31 Southern Living Gardening 
School, Myriad Botanical Gardens, (405) 
297-3995 

Apr 7,8 Fiberworks Workshop — Classic 
Crackle & More, Nat 'I Cowboy & Western 
Heritage Museum, (405) 917-5233 

SHAWNEE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Heart of Oklahoma Expo Center Mar 2-4: Car 

Club Show & Swap Meet Mar 21 -25 Speed 
Horse Gold & Silver Cup Futurity, Apr 21,22: 
Garland Arts & Crafts Show. (405) 275-7020 

Oklahoma Baptist University Mar 2,3: Theatre 
for Young People. Apr 26-28: On the Verge. 
(405) 878-2347 

St, Gregory's University Mar 2-4: City of An- 
gels, Mar 30-Apr 1 : Noonie's Masterpiece in 
Purple. Apr 6: Spirit & Sole. ★ Apr 27-29: 
Antigone. (405) 878-51 00 

★ Mar 9-Apr 1 Art of New Guinea, Mabee- 
Gerrer Museum of Art. (405) 878-5300 

Apr 20-28 God T s Favorite, Little Theatre (405) 
275-2805 

STILLWATER 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Gardiner Art Gallery at OSU Campus Mar 1 

1 6: Cricket Apple Ceramics Exhibit. Mar 26- 
Apr 1 1 : Studio Art Student Invitational Exhibi- 
tion. Apr 16-25: Graphic Design Portfolio Ex- 
hibition. Apr 30: Annual Juried Student Art Ex- 
hibit, (405) 744-6016 
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Sheerer Cultural Center Mar 26: Oil Panting 
Demonstration. Apr 23: Mixed Media Painting 
Demonstration. (405) 377-4766 
Mar 15 OSU Allied Arts presents Berlin 
Chamber Orchestra, Seretean Center Con- 
cert Hall. OSU Campus. (405) 744-7509 
Apr 21 Celebrate Stillwater Festival, 
Citywide. (405) 743-3697 
Apr 21 Run for the Arts, Couch Park. (405) 
747-8084 

TAHLEQUAH 

Cherokee Heritage Center Mar 10: Traditional 
Cherokee Finger Weaving Class, Mar 25: The 
Murrell Home — Restoration ot History. Apr 
26.27: Indian Territory Days. Apr 29: Photo- 
graphic Images from Indian Territory. (918) 
456-6007 

NSU Performing Arts Center Mar 9: Unforget- 
table — the Nat King Cole Story. Mar 30: Be- 
hind the Broken Words, Apr 19-21 ; American 
Indian Symposium, (918) 456-551 1 
Apr 14 Cherokee Cruisin' Classics Car 
Stiow, Lake Tenkilfer, (918) 456-9090 

TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Gilcrease Museum Mar 1 -Apr 1 Rave Reviews: 
American Art & Its Critics, 1826-1925. Apr 27- 
30: Rendezvous 2001. (918) 596-2700 

Mar 1 - Apr 30 Bits & Pieces: The Art of 
Patchwork, Inf i Linen Registry Needle Aft 
Museum, (918) 622-5223 
Martl-Apr30 Woven Worlds — Basketry 
from the Clark Field Collection* Phil brook 
Museum of Art, (918) 749-7941 
Apr 5-25 TU Student Exhibition, Alexandre 
Hogue Gallery, (918) 631-2202 

ON THE STAGE 

Heller Theatre Mar 23, Apr 6: Laughing Matter 
Improv. Mar 26: Teen Laughing Matter. Apr 
19-28; Vital Signs. [918) 746-5065 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center Mar 3: Tulsa 
Philharmonic presents Corey Geravsek, (91 8) 
747-7445, ★ Mar 4: KODO Drummers of Ja- 
pan. (918) 596-71 1 1. Mar 9,10: Tulsa Philhar- 
monic with Roger Williams, (918) 747-7473, 
Mar 1 9: Armchair Traveler Series — Ireland. Mar 
29-31 : Octafest 2001. (918) 596-7111. Mar 
31; Tulsa Philharmonic — Mozart's Requiem, 
(918) 747-7445. Apr 6,7: Bonnie Rideout Scot- 
tish Trio, Apr 9: Armchair Traveler Series— 
Scandinavian Holiday, ★ Apr 10. James & the 
Grant Peach, (918) 596-71 1 1. Apr 21,27.29: 
Tulsa Opera presents The Marriage of Figaro. 
(918) 587-4811 

Mar 18 Tulsa Philharmonic Lollipops 
present Music on the Move, Holland Hall, 
(918) 747-7445 


★ Editors" Picks 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Expo Center & Fairgrounds Mar 9, 1 0: Children 
& Maternity Clothing Sale. Mar 9-11: Antique & 
Auto Show. Apr 20-22: Early Ford V-8 Swap 
Meet (918) 744-1113 

Garden Center 2435 S Peoria. Apr 9: The Flavor 
Connection for Herbal Arts — an Evening with 
Gwen Barclay & Madalene Hill ★ Apr 1 3,1 4: 
Spring Garden Market. Apr 21: Bonsai Show. 
Apr 28: Ins Show & Sale. (918) 746-5125 

OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Plains Indians & Pioneers Museum Woodward 
Mar 1-31: Paul Laune Competition. Apr 1-30: 
Gallery Show — Edana Caldwell & Maude 
Lansford* (580)256-6136 

* Mar 1-Apr 30 Woodworking Exhibition, 
Beavers Bend Resort Park, Broken Bow, (580) 
494-6300 

ON THE STAGE 

Community Center Bartlesville. Mar 10: Sym 
phony Orchestra presents The Prism Quartet. 
(918) 337-2787, Mar 17: Women' s Network 
presents The Yellow Rose, Mar 22: Garden 
Center Convention. Mar 29-31: Theater Guild 
presents Opal's Million Dollar Duck. Apr 7: 
Choral Society presents Close to Our Hearts, 
(918) 333-1226. Apr 22: Young Artists Coiv 
cert. (918) 337-278 7 

Fine Arts Center Weatherford. ★ Mar 6 Merge 
Right: Left Brain Closed Ahead. Apr 1 : SWOSU 
presents Oklahoma City Philharmonic. (580) 
774-3063 

A Poet Among Us 

NOBEL PRIZE WINNER VISITS TULSA 

As the luck of 
the Irish would 
have it, the 
University of 
Tulsa will feature 
an April appear- 
ance by world-renowned Irish poet 
Seamus Heaney, author of Opened 
Ground: Selected Poems 1966-1996, 

In 1995, Heaney became the first 
Irish poet to receive the Nobel 
Prize for Literature since William 
Butler Yeats in I 923. His lecture 
will take place on Wednesday, April 
25, at 7 p.m, at the Allen Chapman 
Activity Center on campus. Free. 
(918) 631-2530. 

—Priscilla Mohnkern 
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Mar 3 Twelve Angry Men, Pollard Thealre, 
Guthrie, (405) 292-2800 

Mar 23, 24 Early Bird Bluegrass Music 
Show, OSU Extension Auditorium, Hugo, 
(580) 326-5598 

Apr 8 Palm Sunday Pageant & Play, Scottish 
Rite Temple, McAJester, (918) 423-6360 
Apr 13-15,20-22 The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs, Community Theatre, Sapulpa, (918) 
227-2169 

it Apr 19-22 The Male Animal, Little Theatre, 
Miami, (918) 540-2425 

Apr 20-29 Come Back to the Five and Dime, 
Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean, Community 
Playhouse, Broken Arrow, (918) 258-0077 
Apr 21 Sounds of Spring, Cherokee Landing 
State Park, Park Hill. (918) 773-6303 
Apr 28 Pioneer Days Country Western Con- 
cert, Texas County Activity Center, Guyrnon, 
(580) 338-3376 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Lazy-E Arena Guthrie, Mar 9-11: Timed Event 
Championship of the World. April 20,21: 
*89m Days PRCA Rodeo, (405) 282-7433 

Apr 19-21 SWOSU Collegiate Rodeo, Don 

Mitchell Arena. Weatherford, (580) 774-3063 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Apr 6,7 Dogwood Days Festival, Central & 
Main, Idabel, (580) 286-3305 
Apr 7 Tulips-a-Bloom Festival, Downtown, 
Blackwell. (580)363-4195 
Apr 14-23 Cimarron Territory Celebration* 
Fairgrounds, Beaver, (580) 625-4726 
Apr 17-22 ’89er Day Celebration* Downtown, 
Guthrie. (405)282-1947 
Apr 19-21 *89er Celebration* Downtown, Lex 
ington, (405) 527-9793 

Apr 20-22 Rattlesnake Festival, Downtown, 
Apache, (580) 588-2880 
Apr 21 ’Q9er Day Celebration, Heritage Park, 
El Reno, (405)262-1188 
Apr 28 Herb & Plant Festival* Downtown, 
Jenks, (918)299-4101 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Greenleaf State Park Braggs. Mar 10: Ffy-a- 
Kite Day. Apr 14: Easter Extravaganza. (918) 
487-7125 

Wichita Mountains Nat 1 ! Wildlife Refuge 

Indiahoma. Mar 10,17,24: Historical Sites Tour. 
Mar 23,24: Stars over the Wichitas. Apr 14,15; 
Wilderness Hike. (580) 429-3222 

Mar 3*4 Welcome Back Weekend* Cherokee 
Yacht Club, Ketchum, (918) 782-4421 
Mar 10 Eagle Watch Lake Tours, Lake Wister 
State Park, Wister, (918) 655-7886 
Mar 14- Apr 30 Spring Blossom Viewing* 
Ouachita Natl Forest, Taiihina, (918) 567-3434 
Mar 17 Family Kite Flight Day, Spiro Mounds 
Archaeological Center. Spiro. (918) 962-2062 



★ Mar 17 Kelly Miller Circus & Train* Fair- 
grounds, Hugo. (580) 326-9229 
Mar 24 Kite Flight & Family Fun Day, Sequoyah 
State Park, Wagoner, (918) 772-2545 
Apr 15 Easter Sunrise Service* Runestone 
State Park, Heavener, (918) 653-2241 
Apr 21 Hobo Dinner & Pie Auction* Katy De- 
pot, Checotah, ( 918 ) 473-5872 
Apr 21,22 Rattlesnake Hunt, Downtown, 
Waynoka, (580) 435-2324 
Apr 27-29 Rattlesnake Derby & Flea Market, 
Downtown, Mangum, (580) 782-2434 

RUNS* RIDES* & WALKS 

Mar 17*10 Western Okie Spokie Mountain 
Bike Classic, Lake Elk City. Elk City, (580) 
225-2453 

Mar 20*21 Vernal Equinox Night & Day 
Walks, Spiro Mounds Archaeological Center, 
Spiro, (918) 962-2062 

Mar 31 Art Walk* Downtown, Guthrie, (405) 
260-2345 

Apr 14 Warriors Children's Run, High School 
Football Stadium, Pawnee. (91 8) 762-2493 


For more Calendar listings* visit 
our website at oklahomatoday.com. 


Dotes and times ore subject to change; p/ease 
confirm before attending any event. The 
calendar is a free service published on a 
space-available basis. To be considered, 
please mail a concise notice of the event fa 
separate page for each event) that includes 
date, time* place, address , admission prices, 
and both a contact telephone number and a 
phone number that can be pub/isbed. Notices 
must arrive at Oklahoma Today three 
ca/endor months prior to pubficotion fie. Juiy- 
August events ore due April I ). Send to: 
Entertainment Calendar, Oklahoma T oday, 
P,0. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 
or fax: (405) 522-4588. Address electronic 
mail to calendar@oklahomatoday.com. 
Questions? Call (405) 521-2496; we cannot, 
however ; take listings over the teiephone. 

Oklahoma Today f/SSN 0030-1892) is 
published seven times a year; in January , 
March, May, July, September, and November 
by the State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma Tourism 
and Recreation Department * / 5 North 
Robinson, Suite 100, P.0. Box 53384 , 
Oklahoma City, OK 73102/73152, (405) 
521-2496 or (800) 777-1793 , Subscnptian 
prices: $16.95 per year in US., $26.95 per 
year outside US. U S. copyright © 2001 by 
Oklahoma T oday. Periodical postage paid at 
Ok/ahoma City, OK. and additional entry 
offices, POSTMASTER: Send address changes 
to Oklahoma Today Circulation , P,G. Box 
53384. Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 
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OKMULGEE 



M&D Star Drug 

On the square in historic 
downtown Okmulgee 

A full-line pharmacy featuring 
Hallmark Cards, Russell Stover 
Candies, Village Candles, Fenton 
Glass, and cosmetics, perfumes and 
colognes. 

The largest gift selection in 
Okmulgee County 


M&B 

ITiiB BB1 


"Your Prescription Store'* 

Open Mom-Sat. 8:30 am-6 pm 
108$. Morton (918)756-1322 



Coleman’s Drive-In - 
Still Cookin’! 

Since 1955, Okmulgee’s 
Coleman’s Drive-In serves the 
very best burgers this side of 
paradise. Starting with four 
booths and nine bars tools, we 
now seat 115, but still serve 
hamburgers for SI. 35! Family- 
owned and operated, we bake our 
own pies, grind our own beef and 
offer Afresh -from- scratch'* soups 
and rolls. Come in and experience 
our friendly atmosphere and “'just 
like family” service. 


Hours: Tues.-Sau I la.m. - lOp.m. 
1015 S. Wood Drive 
Okmulgee, OK 74447 
(918)756-8983 



The Creek Council 
House Museum 

The Creek Council House and 
the surrounding grounds are listed 
on the National Register of Historic 
Sites and have been designated as a 
National Historic Landmark. 

Visitors will learn about the his- 
tory and culture of the Muscogee 
(Creek) people and enjoy shopping 
for Native American artwork and 
jewelry in the Red Stick Gallery. 

Hours: 10 a. m. to 4:30 p.m., 
Tuesday through Saturday, 

Also open Sunday 1 to 4 p.m,. 
Memorial Day through Labor Day. 

For tours and special event info, call 
(918) 756-2324 

106 W. Sixth, Okmulgee, Okla. 
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Discover 

OKmulgee 


Okmulgee — 
Old-Fashioned Charm 

Take a trip this year to Okmulgee, 
and discover old-fashioned charm in 
a turn-of-the-century setting. Take a 
stroll around our classic tow n square 
where gift shops and antique stores 
abound. Learn about our fascinating 
history at the Creek Council House 
Museum, a National Historic 
Landmark, And enjoy a homes tyle 
meal at one of our quaint eateries. 

Just minutes from our historic 
downtown is the tranquil and scenic 
setting of the Okmulgee and Dripping 
Springs State Parks, The Parks offer 
boating, fishing, handicapped -accessi- 
ble nature trails, camping, rv sites and 
more. Enjoy a weekend of the beautiful 
nature-filled outdoors nestled in 
northeastern Oklahoma. 

Make plans to visit Okmulgee, 
where you’ll discover Norman Rockwell 
charm 12 months out of the year! 

For mote information: 

Okmulgee Tourism Development 

Program 

1 12 North Morton 
Okmulgee, OK 74447 
1-800-355-5552 or (918) 756-6172 
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Fayetteville, Arkansas 


For the fabulous restaurants. The 
cozy places to stay. The fascinating 
museums. The interesting historic 
sites. The fantastic entertainment. 
The great shopping. The breathtak- 
ing scenery. The bustling Farmers 
Market, The fragrant flowers on the 
downtown square. The jam-packed 
festivals. For the fun of it! 


1-800-766-4626 

wwwTayetteviUetourism.com 



Relive the Heritage 

Relive the heritage of the 
Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek 
and Seminole tribes in Indian Territory. 

200 1 Major Events Schedule 

Apr. 7 - 8 Outdoor Indian Market 
Apr, 7 - 30 Art Under The Oaks 
Gallery Exhibit 

July 1-31 Competitive Art Show 
Oct. 6-31 Masters An Show 

THE 

FIVE 

CIVILIZED 
TRIBES ♦ MUSEUM 

Agency Hill, Honor Heights Drive 
Muskogee, OK 74401 
(918)683-1701 
Hours: M-S 10 5; Sun 1-5 



Darryl Starbird’s 
Custom Car Museum 

Forty world-famous exotic vehicles 
on display by Starbird and other 
renowned car designers. Automotive 
artwork, thousands of photographs 
and auto memorabilia on display 
throughout our ultra-modern museum. 



# L Star Kustom Avenue 
Afton, OK 74331 
(off 1-44 near Shangri-La Resort. 
Grand Lake) 

(918) 257-4234 




Come south for the 
perfect getaway — anytime! 

Experience diverge nature tmd heritage 
attractions, Mexico, and Gulf beaches. In 
Texas* besl overall climate, enjoy golf, 
world-class binding, the renowned Gladys 
Porter Zoo, die Saba I Palm Audubon 
Sanctuary, and national historic sites. Very 
attractive lodging packages. Brownsville 
— for your two- nation vacation. 



For your free Official Visitors Guide, contact 
Brownsville Convention 
& Visitors Bureau 
www.b rowus v i I lea ) rg 
1-800-626-2639 




OK MOZART 
International Festival 


.lime 8-16, 2001 
Bartlesville, ( >kla In miu 

Ransom Wilson, Artistic Director 
SOLIST1 NEW YORK ORCHESTRA 
Itzhak Perlman 
Andre Watts 
Simon Estes 
Peter Schickele 
David Shifrin 
Free Flight Jazz 
und many more!! 

ft 


P.O. Box 2344, Bartlesville, OK 74005 
(918) 336-9900 * Fax: (91 H) 336-9525 
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Jazz in June 

Free Jazz Festi val 

.June 2 1 -24 
Norman, Oklahoma 


For more information, call 
(405) 325-3388 





J.D. MERRyWSM 



The End 
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Left to right, At 
Kamp's, former 
employees Bill Kamp, 
Luther Baker, and 
Gary Whitlock show 
their cutting ways in 
this photo taken last 
year for Ofcfohomti 
Today . Of his family's 
long history behind 
the butcher counter, 
Bill Kamp, 44. says, 
'Working with my 
father was absolutely 
remarkable, the 
greatest experience of 
my life.’ Kamp, who 
resigned in January, 
plans to spend more 
time with his sixteen- 
month-old daughter 
and hopes to find a 
position in the meat 
sector of the food 
services industry. 


De-Kamping the Meat Market, 1910-2001 


O N JANUARY 5, 2001, MEAT CUTTER RILL 
Kamp worked his last day behind the 
butcher counter at Kamp’s Grocery. For the first 
time since opening in Oklahoma City ninety-one 
years ago on Northwest Twenty-fifth Street west 
of Classen, no direct descendant of Bills grand- 
father, William F. Kamp, is associated with the 
meat market that bears the family name. 

Oh, the memories. With a small inheritance, 
Henry I t. Kamp founded Kamp’s back in 1910. 
Younger brother William and half brother Fred 
soon became partners. A legion of German-born 
Kamps followed in their footsteps, working long 
hours in the charming mom-and-pop grocery 
known for its baked goods, commitment to cus- 
tomer service, and outstanding hand-cut meats. 

In late 1995, Chip and Shannon Fudge (Shan- 
non is a relative of Fred Kamp) bought the mar- 
ket and, after a loving restoration, nursed it back 


to popularity. They added a coffee bar, a lunch 
menu, places to sit, and a beefed-up deli and 
bakery. Even the newly revealed, original tin ceil- 
ing gleamed again. “Thai: was the most impres- 
sive thing ihey did," Bill says, 

A year and a half ago, the Fudges sold 
Kamp’s to an area restaurateur. That left Bill 
and cousin Wally Kamp (Henry’s grandson 
and the market's head cashier) to carry on the 
family tradition. Now that Bill has left to pur- 
sue other career options, the butchers at the 
meat counter will be without a main line de- 
scendant of William F. Kamp at their side for 
the first time ever. 

Oklahomans without number have placed 
orders with the meat market during its ninety- 
one-year history. And can order still, but with- 
out the direct connection to 1 9 1 0, 

— Steffie Corcoran 
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We're Changing 
the Map of 
Oklahoma 

9 NOW OpOll! Kilpatrick 

New section opened September 1 that now extends the original Kilpatrick 
Turnpike from 1-35 west to Northwest Highway. The section from Northwest 
Highway extending south to SW 15th will open around the first of 2001. 

9 Now Open! Creek West 

This section connecting the Creek Turnpike at U.S. Highway 75 to the Turner 
Turnpike near the Sapulpa Interchange opened December 15th, 2000. 

# Scheduled to Open January 2002! 

Creek East & Broken Arrow 

This section connecting the the Creek Turnpike at U.S. 69 to the 1-44 
Interchange of the Will Rogers Turnpike will open around the first of 2002. 

9 Scheduled to Open January 2002! 

H. E. Bailey 

This section connecting the H.E. Bailey Turnpike in Grady Country to Norman 
will open in two phases. The first, from Highway 62 to Highway 76, will open 
in the summer of 2001 while the second, from Highway 76 to the H.E. Bailey 
will open around the first of 2002. 



OKLAHOMA TRANSPORTAT ION AUTHORITY 


3500 Martin Luther King Avenue * P.O.Box 11557 * Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73136-0357 * Phone (4&5) 425-3600 * Fax (405) 427-8246 



With plains and trains, who needs automobiles? 

The Amtrak® Heartland Flyer is your 
ticket to freedom, Huge, comfortable 
seats and picturesque views let 
you relax while you speed through the 
plains of Oklahoma. And whether 
you're making a short trip in-state 
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or connecting in Texas to one of 
over 500 destinations, the snack 

car wtN make sure that you won't get 

* 

there with an empty stomach. For in- 
formation on fares and reservations, 
cal! your travel agent or Amtrak 
at 1-800-USA-RAIL. 






